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THE RELATION BETWEEN CAPITAL AND AMOUNT OF 
GAS SOLD PER ANNUM. 





There is probably no greater drawback upon the efforts of the gas maker 
to supply a good illuminating gas, at a low price, than that presented by 
the fact that in almost every company the amount of capital stock under 
which they are working is so much larger than is absolutely necessary that 
it absolutely amounts to a heavy handicap upon the very best efforts of the 
manager, and adds to the cost of production a sum far above that which 
should be legitimately required for profit. 

Mr. George Livesey, in speaking before the British Association of Gas 
Managers in 1878, enunciated a few general principles upon this subject 
which it would be very wise for us to bear constantly in mind, and to keep 
them before the minds of those who control these matters. For this valua- 
ble paper in full we refer our readers to p. 107, vol, xxix (Sept. 2d, 1878.) 
Capital is thus defined : 

‘*Capital may be defined as money represented in productive works, or 
used in working business. There is a vast amount of su-called capital which 
is unfortunately represented by nothing at all. * “4 x: * There ig 
aN enormous amount which goes by the name of capital, although it stands 
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for nothing but money spent in fruitless contests, in waste of various kinds, 
mistakes and extravagance on works that are obsolete or worn out, and on 
works that now have no existence. * * 7 * §$o long as a concern 
is able to pay interest on its nominal capital, it is assumed that the capital is 
represented, and it has a market value ; but I hold that the only sound po- 
sition is that the works and plant should be fully worth at ali times the 
sum charged against them in the capital account,” 

This position in any personal business would be considered self-evident, 
and the duty of every one having charge of corporate property is to place 
the business upon this footing at the earliest possible moment. When cap- 
ital account is overcharged it should be purged of every item not represent- 
ed by tangible value in works, plant, etc. It is a debt contracted for which 
there is nothing to show, and the gas maker should not be called upon to 
pay interest on that debt, nor should the interest be charged to the consu- 
mer, 

The question naturally arises—‘‘ how much is a proper amount of capital 
for a company to have?” Everyone recognizes the advantage of small cap- 
ital; but how small should it be? In a general way, we have no doubt but 
that $5 per thorisand feet of gas sold per annum is ample for moderately- 
sized works. Mr. Livesey goes into the details of this question, so far as 
the conditions in England are concerned; and from a number of cases cited, 
and a large number of other cases coming within his own personal knowl- 
edge, he lays down the principle that £5, or $25, per ton of coal carbonized 
per annum is ample; or, estimating the sales at 9,000 feet per ton, this 
gives 11 shillings ($2*75) as the amount per 1000 feet sold per annum, and 
he divides this amount into three items, viz., works, per 1,000 feet sold, 
6s, 8d., mains, etc., 3s. 4d., working capital, about 1s, These are figures 
given by one having long and varied experience ; and, in his own case, they 
are not theoretical, for the South Metropolitan Company, of London, of 
which he is the Manager and Ehgineer, has capital to the amount of 10s. 1d, 
per thousand feet sold last year; and though the other Jcompanies of Lon- 
don are not quite so fortunate still they do not differ so very widely as to 
shake confidence in the rule. The capital employed, per 1000 feet sold, by 
each of the six companies, for the past five years, is as follows, as shown by 
the tables compiled by Mr. John Field for the year 1878 : 

Year. Gaslight. Commer- London, Phenix. South Surrey 
(Chartered) cial. Metropol. Cons. 
8. d, 8. d. 8. d, s. d, 8, d, 8. d, 


1874 19 0 10 11 18 1 16 8 10 2 15 2 
1875 18 1 10 5 arid 15 9 10 5 14 2 
1876 Li-3 11 4 15 1 14 7 10 6 13 2 
1877 16 11 11 10 14 11 14 7 10 4 12 7 
1878 16 5 11 0 13 9 14 1 10 1 11 6 


Some of the larger capitals are the direct result of competition so-called, 
and it will be some time before the evils created thereby can be overcome, 
Opposition means waste and loss that must ultimately fall on the consumer, 
for it is the selling price of gas that must cover cost of manufacture and in- 
terest on capital. These figures give the facts as regard some of the best 
managed companies in England, and they could be extended indefinitely. 
As to our own country it is not so easy to arrive at definite figures and sta- 
tistics, as none are published, even if they are kept, by the companies. But 
go where one will in this country it will be found that the most prosperous 
companies are those who are least burdened with capital. Several might be 
mentioned whose capital per thousand feet of gas sold per annum is below 








$5; and in almost every case of this kind it will be found that works and 
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plant exist equal in value to every dollar of capital. 
manager of such a company. 

It may be said that prices of everything in England are so different that 
we cannot be guided by their figures. From Mr. Fields’ tables we extract 
the following items, which each manager may compare with his own prices, 


Happy should be the 


and see just how far one may be guided by them. ‘The prices given ure all 
reduced to cost per thousand feet of gas sold, 
Ist. Net cost of ecoal.—Cost of coal, 19°58 pence. 


als were for coke and breeze, 6.65 pence ; for tar, 1.95 pence; for ammonia, 


The receipts for residu 


2.37 pence, making a total of 10.97 pence, which gives for the net cost of 
coal per thousand feet of gas sold, 8.61 pence, or about 17 cents. 

The cost of gas delivered, or, as they call them, ‘‘ working expenses,” 
are divided as follows : Ist. Manufacturing charges ; 2d., distribution ; 3d., 
rent and taxes; 4th., management. Added to these are the items for law 
charges, bad debts, public officers and testing officers, depreciation on works 
on leasehold, pensions, and other charges. 

The first includes purifying, 1.03 pence ; salaries at works, 0.45 pence ; 
carbonizing wages, 3.83 pence ; wear and tear, 5.59 pence, making total un- 
der this head 10.90 pence. The next item, distribution, includes salaries 
and wages, 0.76 pence ; wear and tear, 1.63 pence, total, 2.39 pence. Rent 
and taxes amount to 1.56 pence. 

Management expenses were as follows: Directors and auditors, 0.31 
pence ; salaries, 0°31 pence ; collectors, 0.54 pence ; stationary and general 
charges, 0.28 pence, making total of 1.44 pence. Law charges were 0.07 
pence ; bad debts, 0.18 pence ; testing offices, etc., 0.04 pence ; depreciation 
of works on leasehold, 0.03 pence ; other charges, 0.28 pence; total ‘‘ work- 
ing expenses,” 16.89 pence, which, added to net cost of coal, gives 25.5 
pence (or 51 cents) as the cost for coal and working expenses. 

The net receipts for gas were 41.44 pence, leaving a profit of 15.94 pence, 
to which other miscellaneous receipts, meter rent, etc., amounting to 0.22 
pence, are added, making 16.16 pence, from which interest on borrowed 
monies and insurance, amounting to 1.39 pence, is deducted, leaving the net 
profit per thousand feet of gas sold at 14.77 pence. The amount required 
for standard dividend is 13.37 pence, leaving 1.40 pence for extra dividend 
and surplus. 

By simply multiplying these figures by two, the amounts are converted 
into cents, and any one can compare them, item by item, with his own work- 
ings. Ina majority of cases it will be found that the making of the divi- 
dend is the real obstacle to reduction in price ; and the reason that such is 
the case is simply that the capital is larger than is honestly required for the 
business. 

We are on the verge of an era of prosperity that bids fair to equal any yet 
known. It is useless to go on encumbered with watered capital and a load 
of bonds that represent nothing but ‘‘ the great Divide.” 

It behooves every company to determine now what their works, plant, ete., 
are really worth to-day, rearrange their capital on that basis, and, equipped 
as light weights, go into the coming race for remuneration and profit free 
from all encumbrances ; and thus prepared to meet all reasonable demands 
for reduction in price seek, by every legitimate means, to extend their busi- 
ness in every department of life. The result will soon be evident. Reduced 
cost of production, reduced cost to the consumer, and much more satisfac- 
tory relations between producer and consumer, united with surer and better 
returns on the capital invested. 








OBITUARY. 
nade 

It is with sincere regret that we learn that Mr. George Buist, Manager of 
the Halifax, Nova Scotia, Gas Light Company, died on the 2nd inst. The 
American Gas Light Association loses a valuable member, and all will join 
in extending to the relatives of Mr, Buist their most sincere sympathy in 
their affliction. 

He was a thorough gas engineer who believed that the correct application 
of true principles would lead to good results ; and, acting on this belief, his 
management has been a success, and his loss will be keenly felt by his com- 


pany. 








A Modest Claim. 





To the Editor of the Brooklyn Eagle :—The latest phase in the proposed 
consolidation of the gas companies is a demand made by the principal 
mover in the job, for a commission for his services in securing the stock- 
holders of the following companies a reduction in value of their property: 


Peoples’ Company...... $700,000 Williamsburgh Co....... 250,000 
Nassau Company....... 400,000 Citizens’ Company...... 100,000 


Total reduction, $1,450.00; commission (44 per cent.), $60,175. This 
modest demand is only equalled by a claim for $25,000 put in by the repre- 
sentative of the Fulton Municipal Company. Both of these requests have 
been referred to the directors of the Consolidated Co, X.— Brooklyn Eagle, 





Competition and its Results. 
—— 

As a matter of interest at the present time, in connection with the propos- 
ed consolidation of the Brooklyn companies, we give the following, which 
appeared in the Brooklyn Hagle, in January, 1876. 

It is good evidence, and shows exactly the usual promises made to get a 
foot hold. 

The consolidation, if carried out, only gives about a million and a quarter 
to the heirs, assigns, successors, ete., of the Mutual company then being 
born.—Eb, 

Brooxuyn, January 15, 1876. 
To the Honorable, the Common Council of the City of Brooklyn : 

Gentlemen—I have the honor to inform your Honorable Body, that the 
undersigned represents a company composed of the citizens of the city of 
Brooklyn, which has been organized under the general laws of the State of 
New York, passed February 16th, 1848, and intended for the purpose of 
manufacturing illuminating gas in the city of Brooklyn, said company is 
known and designated as the Mutual Gas Light Company of the city of 
Brooklyn, state of New York, and in pursuance thereof, I respectfully make 
application to your Honorable Body for permission to open the streets and 
avenues of said city for the purpose of laying gas mains and conduits to en- 
able our company to accomplish the objects of its organization. Should 
your Honorable Body grant us this privilege we will furnish gas to the peo- 
ple of the city of Brooklyn of an illuminating power equal to twenty (20) 
candle light, at a reduction on their bills of at least twenty (20) per cent. 
less than the present proposed reduced rates of our city gas companies, 

We will furnish and set the meters, lay the service pipe, and connect the 
same with the pipes in the buildings free of all cost to the consumers. We 
claim that our fellow citizens should have the right and benefit of persistent 
competition as the only means of obtaining better and cheaper gas. We 
also respectfully represent that the removal of upward of three thousand 
(3000) gas meters from the houses of gas consumers in this city within the 
four months last past indicates a degree of necessity for cheaper and better 
light by the people that cannot be wisely disregarded by your Honorable 
Body, and to that end we will give such security and assurances as your 
Honorable Body may suggest as a guarantee of our good faith, as well as of 
our ability to maintain a company that will successfully compete with all 
opposition for the privilege of supplying a cheap and superior quality of gas 
to the people of Brooklyn. 

The Mutual Gas Light Company of the City of Brooklyn, by 

[Signed] Warp B. MErKer, 
President. 








[OFFiIcIAL Notice. | 


The Third Quarterly Meeting of the Central New York Gas Engineers 
Association will be held in parlor ‘ A,” Brackett House, Rochester, New 
York, on Thursday, November 20th, 1879, at 11 o’clock, a.m. 

The importance of these meetings cannot be too highly estimated, and the 
results emanating from the papers read, and the discussions upon them by 
the members, has already proved a profitable source of information to the 
companies who have been represented. 

These meetings are especially beneficial to the smaller companies—who 
by necessity are compelled to use every means to reduce the cost of manu- 
facture, as they have the benefit of the experience and manner of working of 
all other companies. 

The expenses attendant upon the meetings are very light, and cannot be 
set up as a bar to the admission of any company. 

It is earnestly hoped that every company, not already represented lin the 
Association, will forward the name of some representative, preferably the 
superintendent, to the Secretary, at an early date ; and that their represen- 
tative be present at the opening of the Convention. 

A paper will be presented by Mr. A. D. Perry, of Rochester, on the pro- 
per and legitimate means to be used in the extension of our business, Other 
papers will be read, and matters of importance to every gas company will 
come before the meeting. 

The headquarters of the Association will be at the Brackett House, where 
special rates have been obtained for the benefit of the members. 

It is desired that all who propose attending this meeting will promptly 
notify the Secretary, so that ample arrangements may be made for their ac- 
commodation. CuEMENT A. Wuire, 
Secretary. 








Tae Exxcrric Licut at THE British Musevum.—lIt is the intention of 
the trustees of this institution to use the electric light in the reading room 
during the winter months, in order to extend the hours for readers, and to 
illumine the room in foggy weather. The system will be tried of a few 
lamps hung high above the floor level, and a diffusion of the light by reflec- 
tors. The arrangements will be directed by Messrs, Siemens Brothers, 
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Proceedings of the Seventh Annual Meeting of the American 
Gas Light Association. 


Hetp at PHinapDELPHtA, Pa., Ocrosper 15, 1879. 


—— 


[Continued from page 204. ] 


Mr. Nettleton—I am not aware that there are any other committees to 
report. I have here a communication to the President of the Association 
which I think it proper to read, It is from ‘the Philadelphia Gas Trust, 
and is as follows: 


Gentlemen :—We cordially extend to the American Gas Light Association 
an invitation to visit all the gas works in Philadelphia under the control of 
the Board of Trustees. Very respectfully, 

Tos, Nosuez, Registrar. 


Mr, Cartwright—I move thai the invitation be accepted at the conven- 
ience of the members, and that the thanks of the Association be tendered 
for the invitation. 

Carried. 

Mr. Helme—It might be proper to say at this point that the Secretary of 
the Franklin Institute, before we convened here to-day, requested that I 
should extend to the members of the American Gas Light Association an 
invitation to attend their monthly meeting, which takes place in this room 
this evening, at 8 o’clock. 

Mr. C. A. White—I move that the invitation be accepted at the conven- 
ience of the members, and that the thanks of the Association be tendered 
to the Secretary of the Franklin Institute for the invitation. 

Carried, 

Mr. Helme—I think the members will find the meeting here to be very 
interesting. The general order of business is first gone through with, and 
then various subjects, of a scientific nature and otherwise, are brought up, 
discussed, explained, and illustrated. 1 would state that at this time a year 
ago we were all interested and excited upon the subject of the electric 
light. We did not know exactly where we stood. Up to that time large 
gas burners had not been experimented with to any great extent., We all 
know that some experiments have been made in this direction upon the 
- other side of the Atlantic, and some of the large burners that were used 
there have found their way to this country, and I desire to say, for the in- 
formation of the Association that there is a large Wigham burner which 
was used on Westminster Bridge in competition with the electric light, and 
which was decided to be preferable to the electric light. It is put up at 
1117 Cherry street, in this city, and will be burned this evening and next 
evening for the gratification of such members of the Assuciation as wish to 
look at it. It is a 28-jet burner. They give it a measurement in London of 
51.4 cubic feet per hour, and a power of 429 candles, cannel gas. It is a 
new thing to us, and in our tests we have only been able to pass about 35 
feet, and it seems to give a candle power of about 250 or 275 candles. It 
will be burned to-morrow evening and every succeeding evening until 12 
o’clock, at the point I have named, and if any one wishes to go and see how 
one of those burners operates, he will have an opportunity to do so, They 
claim to have taken photographs with them in London. The one I have 
spoken of, however, is not one of the largest. They have one of 48 burners, 
which [ believe was used for that purpose. 

The President—Undoubtedly every member of the Association will ac- 
cept that invitation. It is very desirable to learn all we can about the new 
burners, 

Mr. Helme—lIt merely serves to give us an idea of what may be accom- 
plished in that direction. It is a large light, and certainly very much 
preferable to the electric light. 


Mr. Neal—I move that we proceed to the election of officers, 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NOMINATION OF OFFICERS, 


Mr. Wood—On behalf of the Committee on the Nomination of Officers, I 
beg leave to submit the following report : 
The Committee recommend for President of the Association, W. H. Price, 
of Ohio. 
For Vice-Presidents, Gen. A. Hickenlooper, Ohio ; John P. Harbison, 
Connecticut ; Geo. A. McIlhenny, D. C. 
For Secretary and Treasurer, Wm. H. White, New York. 
For Finance Committee, John 8. Chambers, N. J.; Theobald Forstall, 
La.; A. B. Slater, R. L 
For Executive Committee, Henry Cartwright, Pa.; F.C. Sherman, Conn.; 
A. C. Wood, N. Y.; Geo. 8S. Hookey, Ga.; James M. Starr, Ind.; P. T. 
Burtis, Ill. 
Respectfully submitted, 
A. C. Woop, 
Gro. Dwiaeurt, 
P, T. Burts, 


THEOBALD Forstraun, 
W. A. SrepMan, 
Committee, 
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Mr. C. A. White—I move that the report of the Nominating Committee 
be accepted and the Committee discharged. 

Carried, 

Mr. CO. A. White—I move that the Secretary be authorized to cast the 
ballot of the Association for the gentlemen named by the Committee as offi- 
cers for the ensuing year. 

There being no objection, the Seeretary then proceeded to cast the ballot 
of the Association for the gentlemen named as officers for the ensuing year. 
Major Dresser was appointed teller. 

Mr. Wood—I trust that it is understood by the Association that General 
Roome and Mr. Nettleton both peremptorily decline re-election. 

Major Dresser—Mr. President, the teller appointed to receive and count 
the votes of the Association for officers for the ensuing year, begs leave to 
report that he has examined the ballots, and has found the gentlemen 
whose names were presepted by the Nominating Committee to be unani- 
mously elected, 

The President—I have been in very great doubt whether I ought to thank 
you for this election, I certainly do thank you, gentlemen of the Associa- 
tion, most heartily and sincerely for this evidence of your govd will and 
esteem ; but I felt very greatly inclined to go again into the ranks, I have 
reached an age when I have got beyond the petty ambition to occupy a con- 
spicuous position, I would rather have ha@ the opportunity to be at 
liberty to make motions and talk a little, than to be tied up as I am in this 
place. It may be, however, for the good of the Association that I am tied 
up in this way. I might talk too much, and make too many motions. 
Since, however, you have chosen me to oceupy this position, I will endeavor 
to perform its duties to the best of my ability, and I desire once more to re- 
turn my thanks for this expression of your preference. | Applause. | 


PAPERS, 


The President—The next thing in the order of business is the reading 
of papers. 

Mr, C. A. White—As there are but a few minutes before the hour fixed 
for adjournment, I think it would be hardly proper to take up the reading 
of papers at this time. If a paper is read now, and we take a recess until 
3 o’clock, many things which might present themselves to our minds as the 
paper was being read will have been forgotten during the intermission. It 
therefore seems to me to be proper to defer the reading of the papers until 
we assemble this afternoon, I think we had now better adjourn until 3 
o’clock, unless there is something which requires our special attention. 

Capt. White—Before that motion is put, 1 desire to say that I think the 
Association has overlooked one very important matter. The President and 
Secretary of this Association, whu have served us so faithfully and accept- 
bly for the past four or five years, now, of their own free will, retire from 
office. It seems to me, sir, that we are forgetting our manners if we allow 
these gentlemen to step down from the positions which they have filled 
from year to year to our honor and credit, without expressing to them our 
sincere and hearty thanks for the manner in which they have administered 
the duties, oftentimes onerous, of their several offices. I therefore move 
you, sir, that the thanks of this Association be tendered to the retiring offi- 
cers—to our honered President, Gen. Charles Roome, and to our able and 


efficient Secretary, Mr. Charles Nettleton. 


] 


[ Applause. | 

The President—I am sure that every member of the Association will re- 
spond most heartily to the motion that has just been made, and I am very 
glad that Capt. White has had the thoughtfuiness to bring it to our atten- 
tion. We certainly ought not to adjourn without expressing our high 
appreciation of the services rendered by the gentlemen who retire from 
office to-day. I am sure we will all of us gladly bear testimony to the high 
esteem with which we regard the honored gentleman who has so long filled 
the office of President, as well as to the efficient, zealous, and statisfactory 
manner in which the duties of Secretary and Treasurer have been discharged 
by the gemtleman who now voluntarily retires from the office. I think that 
to him, perhaps, more than to any other mean, is due in a large measure the 
sueeess which has followed the organization of this Association. We have 
sometimes discussed our Secretary pretty freely—not in the way of criti- 
cism, but in the way of commenting upon the amount of compensation to 
which he was entitled for his services. A question has from time to time 
been raised in regard to the amovnt of his labors, but for my own part I do 
not think that the Association has ever really appreciated the amount of 
labor performed by our Secretary, and the obligations we are under to him 
for the very excellent position which we, as an association, occupy to-day. 
And while we all recognize and appreciate to the fullest extent the distin- 
guished services which our President has rendered, I think we must all 
admit that to Mr. Nettleton, more than to any other man, is due the success 
which has attended our labors thus far. |Applause. | 
men, that this expression of my sentiments meets with your approval. For 


[ am glad, gentle- 





my own part, I have never felt that the services of the Secretary have been 
| very highly paid for ; but in that I have had the misfortune to differ with 
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some of the gentlemen present. However that may be, I am sure they will 
agree with me that the duties of Secretary have been performed with a de- 
gree of excellence entirely beyond criticism. It is not for me, however, to 
say anything upon the subject of salary. If the Secretary is satisfied, we 
certainly ought to be. 

It gives me great pleasure, gentlemen of the Association, to put the mo- 
tion made by Capt. White, for I am sure that it meets with the most hearty 
and unanimous concurrence of every gentleman present to-day. 

Mr. Neal—I suggest, Mr. President, that the thanks of the Association 
be tendered to these gentlemen by a rising vote. 

The motion was adopted. Every member of the Association rose to his 
feet, and after the vote was taken there was loud and continued applause. 

Mr. Nettleton—Gentlemen of the Association, if Gen. Roome were here, 
he could respond to the action you have just taken in language most fitting 
and eloquent. Although I belong to a talking profession nominally, talking 
in public has never been my forte. I can sometimes effect results by acts 
to my satisfaction, and I am happy to say, and I know you will understand 
me as saying it without egotism, that I am reasonably satisfied with the 
way I have performed the duties of Secretary and Treasurer of this Associa- 
tion, Itis highly gratifying to me, gentlemen, to know that you are also 
satisfied with the manner in which these duties have been performed. The 
warm words of friendship which have been expressed by our President to- 
day come very close home to my heart, and I can say no more, I thank 
you. [Applause. ] 

Mr. Neal—Perhaps, as I am partly included in the resolution, I ought to 
express my thanks to the Association for the honor they have been pleased 
to confer upon me in allowing me to remain one of the Vice-Presidents of 
this Association, and also for the honor they have conferred upon me inci- 
dently, in the absence of the President and Vice-President, in allowing me 
to preside at the meeting in Cincinnati. We had a very delightful meeting, 
and were very handsomely treated by our friend Gen. Hickenlooper, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor elect of Ohio. 


On motion, the Association then adjodrned till 3 o’clock Pp. m. 





AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Association met at 3 o’clock, pursuant to adjournment. 

The President—The first thing in order will be a report from the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Mr. Neal—Mr. President, the Executive Committee have received appli- 
cations from several gentlemen, and they recommend their election as 
members of the Association, [The names of the gentlemen were published 
on page 196. | 

The President—We come now to the serious work of the meeting. We 
have several papers which have been prepared, and I will now call upon Mr. 
Sherman to read his paper upon the Relation of Municipalities to Gas 
Companies. 

The paper was then read by Major Dresser, as follows: 


THE RELATIONS OF MUNICIPALITIES TO GAS COMPANIES, 


Within the past few years there has arisen in this country a class of indi- 
viduals who wish to hurry up the millenium by attacking corporations of a 
semi-public nature. This feeling manifested itself in the labor riots of 
1876, and is at present extremely popular in California. These outbursts 
are always originated by those who see a short road to wealth by dividing 
and distributing the savings of others. For political or other reasons, 
many respectable people join hands with them, and the consequence is that 
we already hear of a struggle between labor and capital. 

That gas companies have received no little attention from these reformers, 
aided by many who bear honest convictions that a better state of affairs 
could be brought about, is evidenced by the slightest perusal of the daily 
press. Their absurd and foolish statements meet with a ready credence, as 
is demonstrated by the sympathy and aid extended to all attempts to establish 
rival companies. 

Statistics abundantly prove that competition in the supply of such an 
article as ijluminating gas cannot be sustained. Wherever it has been tried 
evils of a nature to more than counterbalance its good qualities have arisen. 
It has been necessary either to district the territory or absorb it. The people 
ultimately have to pay for the increased outlay necessary to cover the inter- 
est on two or more sets of mains and works, together with the watered 
capital. But few American cities are large enough to try the experiment, 
and if they were the experience of the largest cities of the old world would 
not sanction the attempt. It has been abandoned in every instance where 
tried across the Atlantic, the two most notable examples of which are to be 
found in Lendon and Paris. 

At one time there were fourteen companies in London. In 1860 each one 





was assigned a district, and since then, by amalgamation, the number has | 
been reduced to five. Of the several com panies which at one time existed | 
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in Paris but one now remains. The system of rivalry in the production of 
illuminating gas has been fully tried in New York State under the fostering 
influence of the Legislature. The result has been that, although two or 
more companies exist in nearly all the principal cities of that State, the cost 
to consumers exceeds that in cities which have but one company to sup- 
port. 

It is safe to estimate that more than double the amount of capital neces- 
sary to transact the business is invested in it in New York State, thus 
weighing it down in such a manner as to prevent its true development and 
growth. 

To add to the difficulties, the unfriendly treatment which most companies 
receive from municipal corporations should be noticed. In most places 
they are barely tolerated ; denied their rights in the streets ; their mains 
and services injured, and leakage increased. 

Again, in the matter of lighting the streets, the companies are crowded in 
the price below a living rate, and constant carping is indulged in both as to 
the quantity and quality of the gas furnished. 

A partial remedy for this state of affairs can be found in a greater pub- 
licity in regard to our business, and leave the intelligent citizen to see for 
himself the hollowness of the arguments in favor of competing companies, 
The veil with which we have so carefully surrounded ourselves in the past 
is in a measure due to the opposition which we are now encountering. It 
has begotten suspicion and jealousy on the part of our consumers, It has 
led many to believe that our profits are too great to staud public scrutiny. 
The future safety of our investments in gas manufacture lies in taking the 
public into our confidence. 

Our business in honorable and useful, and we have nothing that ought to 
be concealed, With very few exceptions, the customers of gas companies 
have been honorably dealt with, and the profits have not been more than 
the risks warranted. 

In England, where this whole question has been thoroughly investigated, 
the companies are allowed by law ten per cent. dividends. An examination 
of the business in this country would reveal the fact that a ten per cent. 
dividend is not realized. The uncertainty that hangs over gas investments 
is an outgrowth of this hostility, engendered by ignorance of the business, 

Where a company is prosperous, a constant effort is necessary to keep out 
opposition, and is often attended with great expense. From its very 
nature, it is necessary that the business should be a monopoly, but an en- 
lightened self-interest demands that it be one regulated by law. Not only 


should our gas be subjected to inspection, but our investments, operating | 


expenses, and profits. 

This would do away with many of the complaints of our consumers, and 
insure us from competition. Iam satisfied that we must come to this event- 
ually in order to escape ruinous competition and the burdening of the 
public with the support of unnecessary capital. 

Some of you may deny that we, the managers, have any interest in this 
subject ; but self-interest, if no higher motive, ought to make each of us 
use his individual influence with his own company in seeking to bring 
about, in a quiet way, what may eventually be forced upon us in a burden- 
some form. 

The reading of the paper was greeted with applause. 

The President—I think our habit has been, after the reading of papers, 
to discuss the subject to which they relate, and we invite any remarks that 
gentlemen may feel inclined to make, either in the way of criticising the 
paper or giving expression to their own ideas in relation to the subject- 
matter of the article. It is probably best to pursue the same course in this 
case, and thos2 members who have remarks to make will now proceed to 
occupy the time. 

Mr. Neal—I think we all so heartily agree with the sentiments expressed 
by Mr. Sherman in that paper, that none of us have anything to say except 
to express our approval, 

Mr. Stiness—If there are no remarks to be made upon that paper, and if 
we all agree with the views and conclusions of Mr. Sherman, as has been 
suggested by Mr. Neal, I move that the thanks of the Association be ten- 
dered to Mr. Sherman for the very clear and explicit manner in which he 
has presented his views. 

Mr. Harbison—I hope some gentleman present will make some more ex- 
tended remarks, What has been said by Mr. Neal and Mr. Stiness is, of 
course, very good as far as it goes, but it seems to me that the paper is 
worthy of more extended discussion. 

Mr. ©. A. White—lIt is something like a methodist meeting ; we all say 
‘* amen.” 

Mr. McIlhenny—I came in just as the last of the paper was being read, and 
I do not know what the former part of :t contained ; but I hope that such a 


| paper as that will not be allowed to pass without discussion. I hope the 


gentlemen of the Association who have heard the whole of the paper will ex- 
press their views on the subject. 
Mr, Littlehales—For my own part I must say that the paper to which we 
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have just listened is one that has given me a great deal of information and a 
great deal of pleasure. It seems to me that it is the key-note of the position 
in which the gas companies stand in regard to the price of gas. There is a 
great demand for a reduction in the price of gas all over the country, and 
that demand can only be complied with, it seems to me, by a little modifica- 
tion of the system that has been heretofore adopted in the conduct of gas 
companies, 

When a company is chartered in Great Britain, it comes under the super- 
vision of a special committee of the House of Commons which prescribes 
what the capital of the company shall be. The company is to show what 
amount of business it expects to do, what their coal and the different items 
which go to make their product will cost them, and their anticipated profits ; 
in fact, they have to submit a prospective balance-sheet. After that is done 
the committee of the House of Commons decides what shall be the limit of 
the price, and fix the illuminating power and standard of purity. The Mu- 
nicipality has nothing at all to sayin the matter. Parliament gives the 
charter, and all that the company has to do with the Municipality, and the 
only relation they sustain to it, is simply to give them notice of breaking 
open the streets. While the companies carry out the conditions imposed by 
Parliament, there is not the slightest chance of their having an excess of 
capital, or their being interfered with in any way by the Municipality, The 
tendency has been to restrict, as far as possible, the employment of capital 
so as to have the capital account in a low proportion to the make of gas, 
The result has been that gas is sold cheaper in England than anywhere else. 
The investment is perfectly secure, and the consumers, I suppose, are satis- 
fied, 

There are a great many considerations which bear upon this question 
which will have to be decided before any such regulation can be adopted 
here. The question naturally arises whether the same system can be 
adopted in this country. That, of course, is a question of legislation. If 
such legislation could be had in this country as would make the investment 
in gas companies secure and permanent, there would be some inducement 
for the companies to make their price lower and restrict their capital. It is, 
however, a very large and serious question to deal with, and I bope the 
matter will not be allowed to lie over, but that the question will be thorough- 
ly ventilated. Until there is some uniformity in the legislation, it seems to 
me we will never reach the point of a reduction in the price that might be 
reached if proper legislation were secured, 

Major Dresser—Upon the question of the protection which the law gives 
to gas companies in England, as mentioned by Mr. Littlehales, I would 
state that formerly. in Liverpool, there were two companies, and a third was 
projected, The two companies had been in opposition. An application was 
put in for the organization of a third company, and the promoters of it came 
before the Committee of the House of Commons for authority to raise capi- 
tal and go on with the business. The other two companies, who had not 
been previously particularly friendly to each other, united for the purpose 
of opposing the organization of the third company and came before the 
committee for that purpose. The committee heard them all and, finally, 
said to the companies already existing what wovld amount to this— 

** Tf you two old companies will arrange your differences and consolidate 
into one company, as you ought to do, we will take care that there are no 
more gas companies in Liverpool.” 

They did so, and Liverpool bas but one company. That has been the 
custom in other cases since this legislation of the British Parliament has 
been adopted, and consolidation is going on all the time in England where 
several companies are doing business in the same place. 

There is another point in connection with this subject, which Mr, Little- 
hales has also referred to, and it is one which comes pretty closely home to 
a good many gas companies in this country, and that is this matter of capi- 
tal. I have reason to believe that some of the gentlemen who have read the 
JouRNAL know pretty well what my views are on that subject. I have reason 
to believe that some of the gentlenren present entertain very decided views 
upon this question and that they are prepared to express them, There is, 
in my judgment, too much capital nominally in the business, even in many 
cases where there is but one company existing in one place; and, it seems 
to me, that there could be no better service rendered to the public, or the 
stockholders, or to this Association, than for this body of men to put their 
beads together and see if there is not some way by which the capital repre- 
sented by the gas making interests of this country can be reduced to a rea- 
sonable basis, and to a just proportion to the amount of the business and to 
the value of their plant. When we get down to the point that an engineer 
of a gas company does not have to add a dollar to the cost of every thous- 
and feet of gas sold, in order to pay a ten per cent, dividend, or, in other 
words, to a point where the capital of the company is reduced within reason- 
able limits, we will have arrived at a point, I think, where the reduction of 
the price of gas will be entirely practicable and profitable, 


The trouble about the matter is that those who seek to bring about this’ 


change will encounter an opposition that will be very hard to overcome, 


When it is demonstrated to the satisfaction of the public, and to everybody 
that gas companies are not getting more than a fair price for their gas, and 
are not making exorbitant profits out of their business, nobody is going to 
put more money into it. I think it is a very important point, and that it de- 
serves to be very carefully considered by the Association. 

I hope you will excuse me for taking up so much of your time ; but if this 
matter is going to be agitated at all, and if it is desirable, as it certainly 1s, 
that any reform should be brought about, it seems to me that this Associa- 
tion is better adapted to inaugurate such a reform, and to carry it into effect, 
than anybody else. 

Mr. Coggshall—I think it is a very important subject ; but, to my mind, 
the matter really rests with the gas companies themselves, If the stock- 
holders of gas companies would be willing to reduce their capital, and be 
satisfied with a reasonable dividend of eight or ten per cent., with taxes paid, 
which is, to my mind, a dividend sufficient for any stockholder, I think the 
solution of the difficulty would be reached. As I say, in my judgment, the 
gas companies themselves have this question in their own hands, I would 
refer, as an illustration of that, to the gas company of the city of Lowell, 
which is represented here to-day, There they sell their gas at $1.80, and I 
should not be afraid to defy any competing company to come in there and 
locate. Opposition companies will not go to any such place as that. So 
that, if gas companies would consent to a fair and reasonable reduction of 
their capital, and would sell their gas at a low figure, and be satisfied with 
reasonable dividends, it does not seem to me that there would be any diffi- 
culty from competing companies, The gas compfny of Derby, Connecticut, 
is selling gas, for the size of the place, chevper than any other company I 
know of in New England. If the stockholders of the gas companies could 
be brought to accept the situation, and to manufacture the gas as cheap as 
it could be manufactured, and sell it as low as it could be sold, there 
would be no danger of competition. 

Mr. Stedman—Major Dresser has suggested that I should say something 
upon this point in connection with some statistics of several New England 
gas companies which have recently been collected. Itseems to me the matter 
after all comes down to the question about “ belling the cat” that we have 
all heard of. Who was going to bell the cat? Who will have the temerity 
to go to the stockholkers and say to them: ‘‘ You have got too much capi- 
tal. If you are willing to reduce the amount of your stock 33 per cent., and 
receive 8 or 10 per cent. dividends on the balance, over and above taxes, we 
can sell gas low.” 

Let me premise my remarks by saying, in the first place, that a good 
many New England gas companies are in the situation of having a very large 
plant put up by contractors who came in the town for the purpose of making 
a good pile of money. The works were put up, say, at a cost of $60,000, 
the builders receiving the stock of the company to the amount of $120,000, 
$130,000, or $150,000, and a large amount of stock would be issued. Then 
they would step out and would leave the stockholders to work out the prob- 
lem of how to manufacture gas and how to sell it, so as to make a dividend 
on that large amount of capital stock. Having found themselves in a posi- 
tion of that kind, they put in a little water, so tbat the capital represents a 
very large amount per thousand feet sold. In the tabulated statistics refer- 
red to, we have the number of thousand feet sold by each company, also, 
the capital stock of each company, aud a column showing what the amount 
of the capital stock is per thousand feet of gas sold per annum. ‘This runs 
down as low as $1.90 per thousand feet of gas sold, and it runs up as bigh 
as $29 per thousand feet sold. So there is, as you will see, a great discrep- 
ancy in this respect, and you will also see from that statement what the pos- 
sibility is of selling gas at a low rate by some of the companies, and, at the 
same time, make a fair return to the stockholders, The average, I think, is 
about $9 per thousand feet, or a little under. Itis brought down to this 
low average on account of one or two large companies having a small aver- 
age, and, of course, it makes the total average low. If you take out the two 
largest companies of New England, the average would run considerably 
higher—possibly, between $14 to $15. 

I believe the time will come when we shall have the matter regulated by 
legislation very much as it isin England. But when we come to do it in 
that way, and our books and accounts are inspected, it may lead to a very 
considerable amount of criticism, People will say : ‘* What does this $50,000 
represent ? Here is a statement of your books that a certain amount was 
divided among your stockholders, Does that represent $25,000 or $50,000 
actually put int» the company to enable them to enhance their productive 
power, and to decrease their cost of production? Or does it represent a fic- 
titious value, somethivg that was not actually put in?” Those are criticisms 
and questions that would undoubtedly be made and asked were our books 
and accounts open to the public. 

I believe, Mr. President, that it would be of great advantage to the gas 
companies if they could satisfy the public that they were dealing fairly 

honestly with them. But where gas companies are in the position that T 
have referred to, where they have watered their stock, and where theiy stovk 
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does not represent the actual value of their plant, and does not represent 
money actually put in, there will be, of course, some difficulty about having | 
the niatter made public, and there will be some natural repugnance to open- | 
ing their books for the inspection of the public. But who shall have the | 
temerity to bell the cat? Who shall have the temerity to go to the stock- | 
holders and say this dividend, this money that was given to you we could | 


hardly afford to give. If you will adjust the amount of your stock, and put 


| 


| 
| 


it upon a fair and reasonable basis, and establish a just proportion between 
the amount of capital stock and the value of your plant, we shall then be | 
able to sell gas cheap, and pay 8 or 10 per cent. dividend upon the capital 
If stockholders could be brought to look at the matter in this | 
light I think there would be little trouble ; and, after the change was made, | 
the stockholders would be better satisfied, and the consumers certainly much 
better satisfied. 
panies would be served if the public were thoroughly convinced that they 


thus reduced, 


As I said before, I think the best interests of the gas com- 


were fairly, and honestly and justly dealt with ; and that the cost of produc- 
tion was as low as it could reasonably be made, and that gas was sold for 
only a fair margin of profit. 

Mr. Harbison—I agree in part with what Mr. Sherman has said, and only 
in part. I think that a certain amount of publicity in regard to our affairs 
is right and proper, so far as the public is concerned. I think the public 
have rights which gas companies are bound to respect ; but there is a limit 
to those rights. I do not think that the public is entitled to know the de- 
tails of the affairs of the gas companies. I think that in our city the people 
know as much about ¢he affairs of gas companies as the people of any city 
in the Union. I do not believe there is any place where the people know 
any more about the business of gas companies than they do with us, But I 
do not think that the public should be informed as to all the minor details 
of our business any more than they are informed, or ought to be informed, 
of the details of any manufacturing company’s business. I think the great 
difficulty that gas companies labor under in regard to threatened opposition 
is due to themselves. I think those gas companies which are thus threat- 
ened have not, in a majority of cases, dealt fairly with the public. A 
company that has its capital stock watered from 40 to 50 per cent., and ex- 
pects the public to pay a dividend of 10 or 12 per cent. on that watered 
stock, is not treating the consumer rightly, and I do not think that threat- 
ened opposition would hurt them, but would bring them to their senses. I 
know of some companies that occupy just such a position as that, where 
opposition was brought about for that very reason. I remember very well, 
a good many years ago being told by an officer of a gas company located in 
a city which it is not necessary to mention, that he had all the people in 
tbat town under his thumb, and (laying his thumb on the desk as he spoke) 
said, ‘‘I propose to keep them there.” I replied to him, ‘‘ Your thumb is 
very large, or the people very very small.” The history of that place and 
that company has since shown that the man made a mistake. That is only 
ove illustration of what I mean, I think if gas companies conducted their 
business as individuals do, fairly and equitably toward the public, there 
would be very little difficulty in the way of opposition and blackmailing, or 
anything of that kind. Hartford has not been free from attempts to black- 
mail the gas companies, but no one has succeeded. No one has ever 
received a penny of blackmail from the company I represent, directly or 
indirectly, Attempts have frequently been made to extort blackmai! from 
us, but we have gone directly to the Legislature, and all the bills we have 
ever paid in this direction have been our lawyers’ bills ; and they have not 
been very heavy, because we have been able to go before the Legislature 
and stand upon our merits, and have not been afraid to answer any ques- 
tions which the counsel of the opposition, or any member of the Legislature, 
asked in regard to our business. We have shown them that we conducted 
our business fairly and legitimately, and that our capital stock represents a 
bona fide investment ; and at $2 per thousand feet we are enabled to pay a 
dividend on that capital stock which satisfies every stockholder in our com- 
pany. Not one has expressed dissatisfaction, and we are enabled to do this 
becaure we have not an inflated capital. We are not afraid of opposition. 
I do not believe that the trouble is all with the municipalities. I think that 
the gas companies are to blame in many instances for the position which 
they hold te the municipality. I do not think the blame is all on one side. 
I think that the difficulty could, in a great measure, be overcome by the 
manager of the company. It would not be a bad idea, in my judgment, for 
the companies to take some little interest themselves in city affairs, so that 
they can have some voice in the matter of legislation. I found that worked 
very well in our experience, I have found that it has been of a great deal 
of benefit;to have some one connected with our business as members of the 
Common Council. It worked so well in our company that I have come to 
the conclusion that it is a very?good plan to have some of the stockholders 
members ofthe Common Council or Board of Aldermen. I think it has a 
healthful influence in the shaping of legislation, Certainly stockholders 


& 


of the’gas companies are competent to participate in the administration of 
eity affairs, 


They are, as_a rule, practical men,’and are certainly as compe 


tent as stockholders of gas companies as those who are not stockholders, 
and they will not be likely to legislate to their own injury, to say the least, 
I do not believe in seeking for too much legislation. I think we have sony 
companies that suffer from over-legislation. The less of that we have tli 
better we are off, in my opinion. I, for one, do not fancy having a smelling 
committee to come around every little while, and investigate the quality of 
the gas, and fix the amount that I am to charge for it. I do not want to Ix 
interfered with in what I am doing, and I don’t think anybody does. | 
think we should corduct our business in a practical, common-sense way, 
and so deal with the public that they shall be satisfied that we are not 
charging an exhorbitant price for our gas, and making large profits out ot 
our business, 

I do not think that we should withhold too much from the public, nor do 
I think we should submit our business to the inspection of the public in all 
its details. I think that we should preserve an attitude of honesty and 
fairness toward the public, and give them such information in regard to our 
business as shall satisfy them that we are working honestly and fairly. I 
think gas companies have not appreciated this position as they should, and 
that they have occupied the positions I have alluded to toward the public 
too much for their own good. 

I think that the managers of gas companies ought to have influence 
enough with their board of directors (who are generally not intimately ac- 
quainted with the practical details of the manufacture of gas) to be able to 
fix a price that the public will be satisfied with. For if the consumption of 
gas is made popular, the consumption increases ; and I think the way to 
bring that about is to establish a low price for the gas sold—as low as it can 
profitably be sold, in view of all the circumstances of the business ; and | 
think that then the consumption will increase so that gas managers will be 
able to pay fair and reasonable dividends, and that the public will be satis- 
fied with what the gas company is doing. I do not think the way to make 
the consumption of gas popular, and to bring about a proper relation be- 
tween the gas companies and the public, is to charge a high price for poor 
management and interest and dividends on an inflated capital, or anything 
of that kind. I do not, therefore, think that this Association, or any associ- 
ation, can fix upon a rule of action that will reduce the capital stock of gas 
companies, The only way that that can be done is by those serving in com- 
panies that have an inflated capital, and know it, to satisfy their directors 
and stockholders that the time has come when they cannot expect large 
dividends on paper, or what they hold as paper, which does not represent 
anything that they put into the business. I think that is the great trouble 
with individual companies as a general thing, and is the very root of this 
evil of threatened opposition. 

Mr. Nettleton—I would like to say a word on this subject. 
think, was on the relation of municipalities to gas companies, but the dis- 
cussion has wandered from that point to the real gist of the matter, I sup- 
pose—namely, self-preservation against competition—which is the real point 
of interest, so far as this dicussion and this question is concerned. Now, 
how shall a gas manager protect himself against competition? How shall 
he best do it? In my judgment, a gas manager has got to do that for him- 
self. That, I think, is better than to rely upon legislation, better than to 
rely upon his directors, better than to rely upon any such influence, Then 
the question arrises, How shall he do it? The answer is, By qualifying 
himself to carry on his business, and by so carrying on his business as to 
be able to make gas cheaper and sell it cheaper than anybody who may 
come into his district and try to do it. That, in my view of the case, is 
self-preservation and self-protection, no matter what the capital stock of his 
If he has a capital twice as large as it ought to be, he cannot 
Sut when the competing 
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company is. 
pay but 4 or 5 per cent. on the nominal capital. 
man comes in he says, ‘‘ That manager understands himself; he can make 
gas as cheap or cheaper than I can, and there is no inducement for me to 
go there. I must go somewhere else, and finda man who is not so well 
qualified, and does not understand the business as well as he.” With a 
perfect understanding of his business, I would also include the capacity to 
be on good terms with his consumers and the community, to be able to sat- 
isfy the community that he works for their interest, and gives them the best 
and cheapest gas he can ; and to show them that there is no false represen- 
tation in quality or quantity, so that if a committee of the legislature 
comes to investigate his opetations, he can satisfy them that it is right. In 
my judgment, if the community believe in the integrity of the gas manager, 
and if he understands his business thoroughly, there is little danger to be 
apprehended from competition. Self-preservation lies in the hands of the 
gas manager himself. He must be able to do a little better for the same 
money, or for a little less money, than any other man, [Applause. | 

Mr. Odiorne—I have had some experience lately which just bears out the 
correctness of some of the statements that have been made here. I am con- 
nected with a gas company at Exeter, New Hampshire. We have small 
works there, and until the present management took hold they had never 








paid any dividends and were always at war with the people, The present 
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management has made friends with everybody. The first quarrel we had 
with the municipality was in reference to the street mains; but we recon- 
ciled that so that the people were satisfied and the city authorities were sat- 
isfied. Everything seemed to harmonize well. The people of the place, and 
the public officers of the place, were on the most excellent terms with us - 
but after we had been running for a while I was called to Concord to defend 
the company against the attack of a set of blackmailers who came there to 
get a charter for an opposition gas company. We only sold two millions of 
feet, so you can judge what competition there would have been. We paid a 
four per cent, dividend on that by struggling and by economy. We have 
a little set of works, and the capital was watered by the proprietors who 
originally established the works. ‘They were resideuts of this city. {Laugh- 
ter. | 

There is one point that I would ike to bring up here incidentally, which I 
think most of the members of the Association must have noticed in their ex- 
perience. Let a man be never so honest, and never so ‘much respected, let 
him have the entire confidence of the people as a merchant or a business 
man, yet the moment he is appointed president of a gas company, they call 
him a scoundrel. [Laughter.] I have seen it myself and felt it myself. I 
speak from actual experience, and know whereof I speak. [Laughter.] As 
I was saying, I went to Concord for the purpose of defending our company 
against the efforts of an opposition company. I do not know what there was 
in my face that fright2ned them ; but after I got there the opposition dis- 
appeared, and in less than twenty-four hours I had the unanimous report of 
the Senate Committee of our Legislature ; and when I came to investigate 
the matter I found the opposition was started without any co-operation by 
the municipality, without any co-operation by the citizens, but that the clerk 
of our company was the head man of the opposite party. { Applause. | 

Mr, MeIhenny—I do not know that I can throw any light upon this sub- 
ject. It has already been pretty well ventilated, I agree entirely with Mr. 
Odiorne. It seems to me there never will be any compromise between the 
buyer and the maker of gas. Ido not think that the price has anything to 
do with it. No matter how cheap you sell gas, or how good an article you 
make, the community will always suspect you of fraudulent transactions, 
As to opposition, in my judgment the prolific cause in this country is the 
cheapness of oil. These men come along and say they can make gas cheap- 
er because they have a new process. We have all heard of the new process. 
There are millions of them ; but the fact that oil is sold cheaply is a good 
reason for presenting this process to committees of legislative bodies that 
are ignorant of the subject. These men present elaborate drawings, and 
make exaggerated statements of the low price at which they can sell gas; 
and our legislators, supposing that they are honest, feel bound to accept 
these men as substitutes for the parties who are supplying the community. 
They say : ‘‘ These men can sell gas at fifty cents a thousand, and the com- 
pany that is now supplying the community are selling it for $2.” So they 
think it is their duty to accept the oppposition parties. It is not their busi- 
ness, they tnink, to inquire into the permanency of these proposed compa- 
nies the possibility of their being able to make reasonable profits, and they 
reason that if such opposition parties are willing to take the risk they are 
willing to have them do so, I have known of parties in the community in 
which I live to go to our Legislature, which is Congress, and offer to make 
gas for $1 a thousand, when the old company was selling gas at $2.25, and 
when the general price throughout the country was $2.50 ; and it was only 
by the greatest effort and influence and persuasion and exertion upon the 
part of the old company that the scheme was frustrated. In my judgment, 
no matter what the price of gas is—whether it is $2 or whether it is 50 
cents a thousand—you will always be denounced as frauds, Even in 
Europe, where gas is sold very cheap, I do not think that the cireumstances 
have changed. In one place I visited there on my trip they were selling 
gas for about 62 cents, and I asked the officer if there was any complaint. 
The day of my visit happened to be pay-day; he told me to sit down and 
listen for myself, and I heard precisely the same complaints that I have 
heard a thousand times here, of high bills and poor gas. And so, Mr. 
President, it will be, as long as you are selling an article without any defin- 
ite cost, and as long as the consumer does not know what he is going to pay 
until the end of the month. He is paying for an unknown quantity. He 
forgets how he is burning gas, and when the bill comes he is disappointed ; 
and as long as he is disappointed he is going to be discontented, and will 
grumble. ‘The price, as I have said, has very little to do with it. I think 
the experience of everybody is that, no matter what the cost is, the com- 
plaint is about the same, I think that to some extent the dissatisfaction of 
the community might be overcome, or at least modified, if you could reach 
every individual consumer and show him that what you are doing is right 
and fair. If you could reach each consumer and explain to him about the 
cost of gas, and assure him and satisfy him that you are making only ten 
per cent, dividend, he would not think that that was too much, but still he 
weuld have that feeling of doubt in his mind all the while. He would say, 
IT cannot but think that what you tell me is true; I cannot help believing 


; 





that you are not making exhorbitant profits out of your business and pay- 
; but at the same time there is 


’ 


ing enormous dividends to your stockholders 
something about the whole business that is very mysterious. I do not see 
through it; I do not understand it.” The trouble is, he does not want to 
understand it, for if he did understand it he would no longer have any 
cause of complaint. He wants to have some cause for grumbling. If he is 
satisfied that you are honest, and that you are doing the fair and honorable 
thjng, there will no longer be any cause of complaint. Consumers want to 
have this doubt upon their minds, so that they can attack you at any time. 
They don’t know what their bill is going to be, and they are always glad of 
some reason for attacking you. 

Now, Mr. Harbison lives in a community where he can manipulate the 
town and control the Common Council. Of course, it is a great advantage 
to live in such a community as that, where the gas company is able to man- 
ipulate the Board of Aldermen and control their legislation ; but I do not 
live in that sort of community. {Laughter.] Such a thing would be impos- 
sible in Washington. I use my best efforts to satisfy our people, and at the 
same time endeavor to meet the wants of the stockholders and sell gas as 
low as it is sold in other cities ; but notwithstanding that the papers come 
out every week and say, ‘‘ Why, gas can be made for 30 cents a thousand !” 
Somebody told them so, and the people believe it. It is perfectly natural 
for them to believe it, or at least to say that they believe it. 'They accept it 
as true because it is to their interest to so accept it. This matter is agitated 
just as much in London as it is in Washingtonyalthough gas is sold there 
very cheap. The companies have a great deal of trouble there in different 
ways, 

Just as 1 came in I heard something in the paper read about inspection 
laws. I live in the only city in America, probably, where there is an in- 
spection law, and it is perhaps the most rigid inspection law in the world, 
At first we were very much opposed to it, supposing it would be a great 
inconvenience and trouble to us ; but we became used to it, so far as com- 
plying with it was concerned, and from our experience I believe that an 
inspection law has a tendency to compose and satisfy the community, 
because if you have complaints about the gas being poor, you can refer 
them to the inspector, But then a difficulty arises even there. The papers 
will say, ‘‘ Where is the inspector? What is the matter with him? The 
gas is miserable !”—although the gas may be really in excess of the law in 
quality and purity. But if the newspapers happen to have a poor light in 
their offices the gas is blamed for a deticency in quality ; and the people are 
in the same category, and will say the same thing. ‘They will say, ‘‘ 'This 
inspector is a perfect fraud; he is in league with the gas companies.” 
Therefore I think that so far as endeavoring to satisfy the community is 
concerned, an inspection law amounts to nothing ; but I think it is a very 
good thing for the gas companies, because it compels them to work to a 
certain standard and to sell a pure article. In that respect it is a good 
thing. 

As I said in the beginning, I do not think there will ever be a compro- 
mise between the consumer and the seller of gas, In the first place, the 
people have no faith in the meter. They say that a meter can be manipu- 
lated, that it is never correct. And in the next place, as I said before, they 
never know how much their bill is going to be until they get it. The days 
may be dark, the weather may be bad, and they may burn more gas in their 
houses than they think they have. Every man tiat is circumspect in his 
expenditures is obliged to consider the amount of his coal bill and his 
butcher’s bill, and regulate his domestic affairs accordingly. It is not so 
with the gas bill, and when the bill comes in at the end of the month and it 
is more than they supposed it would be they grumble. For that reason I 
say that I do not believe there will ever be a compromise. I admit the 
force of the argument that it is the duty of the gas companies to sell gas as 
low as they possibly can, but I do not believe that the gas companies are 
any more bound to exhibit to the public a detailed account of their expenses 
than are any other manufacturing corporations. No other kind of manufac- 
turing business is called upon for an exhibit of the cost of production or of 
the amount of their profits, and I cannot see why gas companies shonld be 
made an exception to the rule ; besides, if the gas companies did make an 
exhibit of their profits and expenditures to the public, they would not be 
satisfied, They will say that the cost and the expenditures are a great deal 
more than they ought to be, and that there is a much too large amount of 
exiraordinary expenditures. Therefore I think that every gas manager will 
have to battle on individual grounds, and that they will have to do the best 
they can for themselves under the peculiar circumstances of each case. 
L'here seems to be no kind of device that can be universally adopted to es- 
tablish satisfactory relations between the gas companies and the public, 
because the circumstances are different in nearly every place. 

Now, so far as stopping legislation is concerned, it is utterly impossible, 
The parties who seek legislation are opposition companies. They have no 
interest in the community which they are trying to light with gas beyond 
getting all the money they can out of the people; and then, when failure or 
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It makes 
for fifty 


Their object is to get a charter, and by issuing bonds 


exposure is imminent to get out of the way as soon as possible. 

very little difference to them whether they say they will make gas 
cents a thousand. 
and stocks to make something out of it, and leave the poor, deluded stock- 
holders to take care of themselves. I suppose that everybody here knows 
how that is done; but if there is any one so verdant at this late day as not 
to know, I will tell him how it is done. Tha opposition gas business has 
been a sort of credit mobilier, Four or’ five men join, and say, ‘‘ we will go 
to a certain place and get a charter.” 
porators, We will get a charter, and we will elect directors out of the incor- 
porats rs. Sometimes, that is put in the charter. You will contract with me 
for the works, We issue a large amount of stock, say a million of dollars. 
We sell it for, say, $400,000 or $500,000. The party with whom we contract 
to build the works puts them up at a cost of $150,000 or $200,000—the sim- 
ple works ; the $300,000 difference is then divided amongst the others, so 
that we may get, say, a clear $50,000 a-piece. 
and the parties have subscribed for the stock. 


For instance, I am one of the inepr- 


We have erected the works, 
We then go to the old com- 
pany and say, ‘‘ here are these works ; what are you going todo with them?” 
And the result is that the two companies generally compromise by dividing 
the city and town into two parts. Now, the original parties have left the 
concern, and have nothing to do with it. They have pocketed their surplus 
and have gone away and left the works in the hands of the people that sub- 
scribed for the stock, and these subscribers have got to do the best they 
can with them. That is about the way that opposition works are started. 
There is no possibility then of stopping them, because it isa principle of 
human nature that whenever you have goot a good thing all the rest of the 
world is trying to get it away from you. If you are making something some- 
body else wants to get some of it, and as long as that feeling exists you are 
not going to be free from opposition. 

I think, Mr. President, that I have shown pretty conclusively that it does 
not make any difference whether you sell gas for fifty cents per thousand or 
two dollars per thousand. You cannot stop opposition in this way, and it 
cannot be stopped until it becomes so obnoxious to the community that they 
will stop it themselves. That was the case in London, and it will be the 
case in this country. 

Mr. Harbison—Mr. McIihenny has just stated that it makes no difference 
what the price of gas isin regard to threatened opposition. Parties who 
are at the present time making the most earnest efforts to get into our state 
in various places, have said to managers of gas in Connecticut that in any 
place where gas is sold as low as $2, it was of no use for them to try to do 
anything in such a place as that ; but where they charge more for gas than 
$2 they considered that was the place for them to try to get into. This as- 
sertion was made by those who were trying to establish opposition compa- 
nies in our State. 

Mr. Coggshall—In the State of Massachusetts any number of gentlemen 
with a certain amount of capital, two of them inhabitants of the town or sli 
in which they propose to operate, for an opposition company, can form a 
company ; but they must get the consent of the City Council or the Select- 
men of the town before the can open the streets to lay pipes. I mention 
this to illustrate one of the statements that has been made here to-day in 
regard to making gas popular by selling it at a low price. I believe that the 
greatest enemy we have to contend with is the low price of oil. Now, I was 
in the city of Lowell a short time ago and they were selling gas at $1.80. I 
did not see but one store in the streets which I travelled that was lighted 
with oil, That shows to me that there was virtue in selling gas at a low 
price. [Applause]. 

The President—If Mr. Neal will take the Chair for a few moments, I would 
like to say a few words upon this subject. A great deal has been said upon 
both sides in regard to this question. There is a great deal of force in the 
views which Mr, McIlhenny has presented; but I think there is another 
view of it that is somewhat more favorable. I can readily believe that it is 
exceedingly difficult to satisfy the people of a large city like Washington, 
even if you deal fairly by them. But I think that the business can be con- 
ducted in such a way that you can satisfy the moral power of tie communi- 
ty. The moral power of the community is exercised, not by the masses, but 
by the leading citizens. If you can satisfy the leading influences in the 
community—the manufacturers, the merchants, the bankers and the busi- 
ness men that you are doing what is right by the community, you have gone 
a long distance towards success. [Cries of hear ! hear! and applause. 

. When I first knew the company with which I am connected they were sel- 
ling gas at $3. When I becameconnected with the company, about thirteen 
years ago, it was selling gas for $2.50. After a while, for a great variety of 
reasons which I need not now stop to state, we reduced the price to $2. At 
that time we lighted the city at $1.75, afterwards we lighted it at $1.50 
and now we are lighting it at $1.25. 


$2.5 


When we came down to $2 it was a very 
common remark among the consumers—‘“‘ Now we are entirely satisfied that 


sionally, a man will come and complain about his gas bill (some men will 
always complain, as we know, and would even if gas were sold at 50 cents a 
thousand), yet we pay no attention to that class of consumers, except to re- 
ceive their money and give them a receipt, and go on selling them gas in th 
same way; but the best influences in society in our city are on our side, and 
are perfectly satisfied. 

I think it is a great thing to have the moral support of the community in 
any business, and that it is especially so, in fact indispensable, in the gas 
business, 

I read with as much interest as I never read a novel, the history of th 
test at Lowell some years ago. That is, in my judgment, one of the most 
instructive books that has ever been published in regard to the manufactur: 
and sale of gas. Now, I think the very point in that case was this: That 
the gas company succeeded in proving to the aldermen, who represent thi 
people and behind whom the people stand, that they could make ten per 
cent, andno more, The managers of the gas companies were called to th 
stand and male out their accounts and statements, and presented them for 
the inspection of the aldermen ; and it was policy for them to do so. They 
succeeded in showing to the entire satisfaction of the people of that city, re- 
presented by their board of aldermen, that they could keep the gas at a cer- 
tain standard, and sell it at such a price, and could simply make ten per 
cent. and no more, and, therefore, they had solid ground to stand upon, 
Almost everybody has sense enough to know that a gas company ought to 
It is a risky business ; it is liable to be destroyed by 


make ten per cent. 
The business has already been very 


the introduction of other agencies. 
much injured by the introduction of petroleum, and almost every one is 
willing to concede that a gas company ought to make ten per cent, upon the 
investment, A millionaire in our town, who has not a dollar invested in gas 
stock, told me he thought a gas company ought to make 15 per cent. ; he 
said—** I would not have gas stock unless it paid fifteen per cent.” That 
was going a little further than I wished him to go, but he stated it volun- 
tarily. As I said before, I do not think that any reasonable man can be 
found who will say that a gas conipany ought not to pay as much as ten per 
cent. 

The history of the investigation of the gas company at Lowell proved to 
the board of aldermen of that town that the price at which that company 
was selling gas, and at the standard for purity and quality which they main- 
tained, they could pay 10 per cent. and no more. It struck one on reading 
that book that it was the moral standing which they occupied that enabled 
them to come out so triumphantly from the investigation which was then 
carried out ; and I think that what we want is to have the moral ground to 
stand upon which that company had, and to be supported by the better in- 
fluences of socity. 

Now, this matter of the establishment of opposition companies is one of 
those difficult questions to deal with which nobody will understand unless 
he looks at it in the light of personal experience. There has been a vast 
amount of this kind of work done, and Mr, McIlhenny has not told half the 
story. 

Men have gone into communities and have constructed works which cost 
three times more than they ought to have cost, and they have issued stock 
or bonds, and have sold them and pocketed the money aud have gone away 
and left the gas companies with a plant that was not worth the ground on 
which it stood—miserable, good-for-nothing works, There has been a great 
deal of mean work done in this way, whether done by Philadelphians or 
not I don’t know. 

Our friend, Mr. Odiorne, who was called a scoundrel, probably meant 
some of our Philadelphia friends when he alluded to Philadelphians. 

Mr. Odiorne—I desire to say, Mr. President, that the Philadelphians who 
built those works are not now living. 

Mr. Price—Such men come into a community an” Jat up works that cost 
a great deal more than they ought, issue stock and bonds, pocket the pro- 
ceeds, and go away and leave the worthless plant in the hands of the 
innocent stockholders. Now, what are those stockholders to do? They 
know nothing about the gas business. When people demand cheap gas in 
such a community the stockholders say, “ Here is a plant that cost us so 
much, and in order to pay interest upon the money invested and a dividend 
upon our stock, we have got to charge a high price for gas.” The reason 
why, in a great many places, gas, although sold at a low price, will not pay 
anything upon the stock, is because just such a swindle as that to which I 
have referred lies at the bottom of the whole thing. We have very loose laws 
all through the United States in regard to the issue of stock. Companies 
can water their stock almost as they please. I do not say they have done it, 
although there is no doubt that such has been the case in the history of some 
gas companies that might be named. We know railroad companies can water 
their stock, and that manufacturing corporations can water their stock, be- 
cause there is no restraining influence, We had an exceedingly good law in 





you are doing the fair thing.” And it produced a feeling of satisfaction 
thronghout the community which exists to this day, And although, occa- 


Ohio in regard to that matter. A company could not increase its stock by 
) watering it, because it was obliged to go throygh a rigid programme before 
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the company could issue its stock, and the directors had to swear that in 
issuing shares for increasing the capital stock not one dollar had been issued 
in the way of credit or in the way of watering it. In other words, they had 
to swear that the cash which the stock represented had actually been paid in. 
But that law has been tinkered and substantially done away with. Now, 
what we want, I think, is, where small or petty gas companies are thus situ- 
ated, a good local enactment—something like that which they have in 
England—which would put the small companies upon a safe basis. If there 
was a law by which the matter might be examined into, and by which it 
might be decided how much capital such companies ought to have, and if 
they were permitted by law to make a certain per cent. on that capital, I 
I think it would have a tendency to remedy the difficulty to a great extent. 
think there might be aa enactment by which these companies could stand 
justified before the community in charging a fair price for gas, As I said 
at the outset of my remarks, in my judgment the reason why the Lowell 
Gas Company vindicated itself so triumphantly was because it succeded in 
proving to the satisfaction of the community that its capital stock was bona 
fide capital, and represented value, and that all its transactions wera fair and 
legitimate with the public, and that it was not making enormous profits, 
and was not charging an exorbitant price for gas sold. 

I wish to saya word to my friend Mr, Odiorne, in regard to being called 
a scoundrel, That is meant in a Pickwickian sense, ; After you have been 
appointed as president of a gas company, the people in the community in 
which you live know that you are just as honest as you were before ; they 
will trust you just as implicitly ; they will make you the executor of their 
estates, and will place as much confidence in you as they ever did, or as 
they will in any other man, Ihave had an opportunity to see how that 
works practically. We are authorized by law to charge 25 cents a month as 
rent for the meter when a party does not use 500 feet of gas monthly. If a 
party uses 6,000 feet of gas a year, he is not charged anything for rent for 
his meter. We have always been liberal, and if a party showed that he 
used 500 feet a month on an average, or 6,000 feet a year, we refund him 
any meter rent charged during the year, A man came into our office not 
long ago who had used about 5,500 feet, and he wanted to have the meter 
rent refunded. I happened to come in, and the secretary referred him to 
me. He said that he did not want to have to pay meter rent, because he 
had used that much gas, and he wanted me to have it refunded. I said to 
him that I did not see very well how we could do it. I told him it would 
break down the rule, and that if we did it in the case of one customer who 
used 5,500 feet we would have to do it in the case of another. And if we 
did it in the case of a man who used 5,500 feet, a man who used 5,200 feet 
might want the same thing, and the rule would be gone. He said, ‘‘I am 
charged more for having used about 5,500 feet than the man who uses 6,000 
feet.” ‘* Very well,” I said, ‘if you choose to use less than 6,000 feet and 
pay the meter rent, that is your own fault, You could have used 6,000 feet 
and had the meter rent refunded.” The man said, ‘‘ I don’t call it honest to 
charge me more for using 5,500 feet than you do a man who uses 6,000.” 
The man was a prominent citizen, and a member of the church, and I said 
to him, ‘‘ Now, you are casting reflections upon directors who are members 
of your church.” He said, ‘‘ Oh, I don’t mean the directors; I mean the 
corporation, Iam talking about the corporation,” You see, gentlemen, 
this man had not the slightest idea that the directors were not honest ; but 
he was talking about that vague thing that has no soul—the “corporation.” 
That is what people mean when they speak about the dishonesty of gas com- 
panies ; and when my friend was called a scoundrel, those who called him 
so did not mean him personally, but the corporation. [ Applause. ] 

‘I have found that there is great value in a properly executed inspection 
law. Wehadfory- .in our State a law which authorized the appoint- 
ment of an officer 1, ‘he Governor, with the consent of the Senate, who 
was called a *‘ gas inspector.” Every meter had to be sent to him tu be in- 
spected before it was put in, and he placed his mark upon it and certified 
that the meter was within three per cent. of being correct. The law allowed 
a latitude of three per cent. I found that the law was a very valuable one. 
In the first place, meter manufacturers were very careful to sell good 
meters, ‘They knew that they were to be inspected by one whom they be- 
lieved to be an honest man, In the next place, if there was any trouble 
about the meters you could always say, ‘‘ My dear sir, that meter has been 
inspected by the State inspector, and his badge is upon it; there is every 
reason to believe that it is correct.” 

We had a further provision in the law: that if a party desired it, we would 
send the meter to be re-examined, If it turned out that it registered too 
much and ran too fast, we should pay the expenses ; if it turned out that 
it ran too slow, the party should pay the expenses. If it was found 
to be right the party should pay the expenses, Although I have had 
frequent cases of complaints about the meter, I never found a man who was 
willing that the meter should be sent, They would say : ‘‘ Oh, it is’nt worth 
while to take so much trouble. The meter has been inspected by a man 
who was undoubtedly honest, and understood what he was about,” I do 





not know that a government officer is any more honest than anybody els« 
but the name and position often carry weight in the mind of a consumer. I 
have even offered to send the meter, and pay one-half of the expense our- 
selves; but those who made he complaint always said—‘* Oh, no; it is’nt 
worth while, I have no doubt it is all right.” The truth is that if you have 
a standard to go by, and to refer your customers to, it is of great value, and 
[ think if all our states had a good inspection law it would go a good way 
towards satisfying the community as well as being of practical advantage to 
the gas companies. But I think what we have to do is to seek, by every 
means in our power, to place our gas companies on a good moral footing, 
and to get the moral support and influence of the community, and make gas 
as cheap as we can and sell it as low as we can, and make a decent dividend. 
If we do that, I think the community will support us. If we do that, I do 
not think we shall have very much to fear from the establishment of opposi- 
tion companies among us, or from the efforts of the blackmailers, I think 
the remedy for the difficulty may all be summed up by saying that we 
should aim to make good gas as cheaply as possible, and sell it as low as 
possible, and gain the moral support of the community—thus having a solid 
footing upon which to stand, [Applause. | 

Mr. C. A. White—If there are no further remarks upon this paper, I 
move that the thanks of the Association be tendered to Mr. Sherman for his 
very able and excellent paper, 

Adopted. 

A paper by Mr. Spencer, on “ The Future of the Gas Business,” was then 
read by Major Dresser, as follows: 

THE FUTURE OF THE GAS BUSINESS. 


Order is said to be the first law of nature, and in all its operations whether 
in the growth and development of plants and animals, or in the organization 
of human society, nature’s methods are always orderly, 

Man, the latest and highest of created beings, endowed with reason and 
intelligence, seems to have been invested with the ability, and hence the 
duty, of exploring the vast domain of nature, of organizing, and to a certain 
extent controlling, its forces, and of developing its resources. 

The progress of civilization and the advancement of scientfic investigation 
have pretty fully established the fact that in nature there is no loss; that 
matter, whatever its origin, to whatever conditions it may be subjected, and 
whatever changes it may undergo, in quantity it remains the same ; that 
certain elementary substances are found to form its constituents, in whatever 
condition or under whatever circumstances, : 

This principle in nature, as unfolded in the progress of scientific inquiry, 
may be, and do doubt is, illustrative to some extent of a similar principle in 
the world’s economy as applied to the great industrial enterprises that have 
from time to time engaged the attention and taxed the brain and muscle of 
mankind in the course of his history. 

A very few illustrations, drawn from the comparatively recent history of 
the race, may be interesting and instructive, as showing that, notwithstand- 
ing great changes have been produced and great innovations have been 
made in the industrial economy of mankind, no great and important indus- 
try, having once obtained a firm footing, contributing beneficially to the 
uses, the comfort, and convenience of the public at large, employing a large 
amount of capital and labor, has ever been entirely superseded and its value 
lost to the world. 

When in England, as far back as 1602, tramways were introduced for 
carrying coal from the mines, by the use of which it was shown conclusively 
that one horse could draw the load of two or more by the former method ; 
and later, when Trevetheck, in 1804, using the inventions of Watt and 
others, by applying steam to w hat he termed a steam carriage; and later 
still, when in 1814, George Stephenson put to practical use the first loeomo- 
tive, with the startling announcement that in his judgment the time would 
come when travel by this method would be accomplished safely at the rate 
of twelve or fifteen miles an hour, a great outcry was raised in opposition. 

It was predicted that the innovation would practically abolish the use of 
horses ; that the large amount of capital invested in horses and horse rais- 
ing would be rendered valueless ; and in addition, that the labor market 
would be greatly disturbed and depressed thereby. But instead, notwith- 
standing the immense progress in railroad building and operation since 
Stephenson’s day, horses and men have continued to be in increased demand 
at greatly enhanced prices, and at more remunerative wages. 

When in this country a great need was felt for the speedier transmission 
of the mails, and the administration of Martin Van Buren was trying to 
solve the problem by experimenting in some of the then Western States with 
an express mail at ten miles an hour, the indefatigable and persistent 
Morse was beseiging Congress for a small appropriation to establish a tele- 
graph line between Washington and Baltimore. He was at first laughed at 
and denounced as an enthusiast and an impracticable theorist. But when 
he demonstrated its utility on a small scale, the note of alarm was again 
sounded, The destruction of our postal system, with its magnificent 
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appliances, was predicted ; and worst of all, the hopes of the small army of 
plaee holders and place hunters would be buried with it in one common 
grave. 

The telegraph came ; its lines increased with wonderful rapidity, and, 
contrary to the expectations of the alarmists, while telegraph messages mul- 
tiplied by the thousand, its effect was to stimulate and assist business 
enterprises in such measure that letters multiplied by the million ; so that 
at present great railroad coaches groan under the enormous weight of the 
mails, 

When, in the development of agriculture, machinery was about to be in- 
troduced, it was confidently predicted that should its use become general, 
the products of the farm would be rendered comparatively valuless, and the 
farmer and farm laborer would starve together. But with the development 
of new and improved machinery, and its application to plowing, 
reaping, threshing, etc., the products of the farm have steadily increased, 


sowing, 


their price advanced, and the farm laborer commands thrice as much wages 
as he did fifty years ago. 

The sewing machine, when about to be introduced into our domestic 
economy, was expected to drive to starvation and desperation the sewing 
But, notwithstanding its rapid strides in public 
favor, and its immense advantages, the demand for that kind of labor is 
greater than ever before. 

Illustrations in great number in support of this principle might be ad- 
duced, but not wishing to tax your patience unduly, I forbear, contenting 
myself with one more, and that one from our own peculiar field of industry, 
with which you are all, no doubt, familiar. 

When, in 1792, William Murdock, whose name and memory are cherished 
specially by every gas man, lighted his house and office in Cornwall, England, 
with coal gas, using gun barrels screwed together for conducting pipes, and 
in 1804 lighted the cotton mills at Salvord, and the lighting of great thor- 
oughfares and great cities was hinted at, the tallow chandlers and oil 
producers protested, and were greatly alarmed for the integrity of their 
business. And in the face, and in spite of the enormous growth of the gas 
business, and the use of gas by all the civilized world at the present day, 
the tallow-dip still maintains its importance as one of the many kinds of 
lights used in some measure everywhere. 

There is, however, another and entirely different aspect of this subject 
which it might be useful to consider. 
by any means been successes. 


women of the country. 


All threatened innovations have not 
On the contrary many, very many, inven- 
tions and contrivances have been pressed npon the world’s attention with 
great persistency, for which important claims have been put forth, and great 
promises made, which, upon fair trial, have proved magnificent failures. 

The ‘‘ Ericsson Hot Air Engine,” 
was of this class, 

The “ water gas” abortion which, with such a flourish of trumpets, such 
unreasonable pretension, produced so much excitement, in Philadelphia 
notably, some twenty years ago, and its results, is another illustration, 

Nor is the present the only time that electricity, which has been of such 
incalculable benefit to mankind in its proper sphere (of which more here- 
after), has attempted to invade the domain, and usurp the place, of other and 
less pretentious elements. 

Some ten years ago the writer, being in New York, was startled at the re- 
cital, by a very intelligent gentleman—an intimate personal friend—of an 
account of a wonderful machine invented by one Paine, operated by elec- 


which was to entirely supersede steam, 


tricity, capable of being made of any size and power required, of universal 
application, and operated at a cost of from one-tenth to one-twentieth of that 
of steam—indeed, the cost was merely nominal. 

A small and select number of capitalists, my friend among the number, 
had already become so fully satistied of its practicability—and this by wit- 
nessing time and again the operation of what the inventor called a “ two- 
horse power” machine—that a company had been formed in New York with 
a million of dollars capital, a full corps of officers, and a luxuriantly furnish- 
ed office on Broadway. i 

Everything was in prime working order, and the favored few stockholders 
were anxiously waiting and dreaming of untold millions, 

Through the influence of my friend I was permitted, with a select compa- 
ny of scientific gentlemen, to visit Mr. ‘‘P’s” workshop, which was in a 
dilapidated building in an obscure quarter of Newark, N. J., and thus see 
for myself the operations of this wonderful invention which was so shortly to 
revolutionize the industrial economy of the world, and to hear the shrewd 
explanations of the inventor in reply to questions of the electricians pre- 
sent. 

I need not tell you that 1 was surprised. 


’ 


I stood transfixed with amaze- 
ment while I saw this little machine—which two men could have carried 
easily—running a circular saw through a two-inch plank with ease, and ope- 


rated ostensibly and apparently by a battery of about four small cups, and, | 


as the inventor claimed, at a cost not to exceed ten cents per day. 
My friend promised to keep me posted, and I returned to my Western 


home. I heard nothing more; and, being in New York again in a year or 
two, I inquired for this wonderful prodigy, but the place that had known it 
and its author knew them no more. Nothing was left but an apology. No 
invention of modern times promised more ; none have yielded less, 

Other and similar cases in great number might be enumerated, did time, 
and your patience, permit ; but I leave the remembrance of your experience 
and observation to supply them, 

I come now to the question—‘* What is to be the future of the gas busi 
ness?” I think I have shown on general principles (thuugh imperfectly) 
from the history of this and other industries, that a business once firmly es- 
tablished as the gas business is, and one that has served the uses of man- 
kink in so marked a degree, contributing so largely to facilities for business 
and pleasure, is in no immediate danger of being superseded. 

And, also, that every new and really valuable discovery, made and devel- 
oped so as to command the recognition and confidence of mankind, will be 
an addition to the general stock, but will not supplant others equally valua- 
able and necessary to the world’s comfort and happiness, 

In view of the foreg ying I am led to the conclusion that the electric light, 
which so recently, both in this country and in Europe, produced such com- 
motion among the holders of gas st wk, need give us little alarm. And al- 
though Iam persuaded that few intelligent men, actually engaged in the 
practical business of making gas, were at any time seriously disturbed, it 
must be admitted that there was with us all a little feeling of uneasiness not 
comfortable or desirable to experience. 

I presume every intelligent man is prepared to admit the possibility of 
electricity occupying in the future a certain place, of limited extent, in the 
general field of artificial illumination unless, after a fuller investigation of 
its claims, it is found to be out of its sphere in this field, 

The experiments of Sugg and others, now being so vigorously pushed, 
tending to show the superiority of gas under all conditions, even where the 
most intense light, concentrated at one point, is desired, will probably lea 
to its abandonment altogether. 

I think the intelligent public even have already about arrived at the con- 
clusion that it can never be successfully applied generally. 

An industry that could not only hold its own, but attract to its use mil- 
lions of capital, in the face of a flood of illuminants issuing often spontane- 
ously from the earth; and—with the improved facilities for its use—produe- 
ing 80 good a light as petroleum, I argue need not fear the electric or any 
other light, and the agitation should only stimulate to greater effort in the 
improvement of our methods, and greater diligence in the development of 
our proper business. 

And, by this means, we may be enabled, in a quiet and modest way—the 
way of all gas men—to give notice ‘‘to whom it may concern,” that we, as 
prior occupants of this field, not only do not intend to yield our proud po- 
sition but that we are worthy to hold it against all newcomers, from what- 
ever quarter or of whatever kind. 

To do this we must pay strict attention to all the details of our business, 
make more gas and better gas out of our materials ; stop the leaks in the re- 
tort-house, in the purifying house, in our street mains, in our offices, 

By the strictest integrity in the conduct of our business disarm captious 
criticism, whether arising from ignorance, or prejudice, or both; and in a 
more marked degree in the future than in the past furnish to our patrons a 
better, safer, and, all things considered, a cheaper light than can be had 
elsewhere. 

To the younger members I would say, qualify yourselves for thorough 
work, not only practically, as most oc us have insome good degree, but sci- 
entifically as some of us have not had opportunity todo. Study to make 
your already important industry a still greater necessity to society in all its 
departments ; to develop new uses, such as cooking, heating, propelling 
machinery, and such others as your observation and experience may sug- 
gest, never for once losing sight of the fact that the world moves, and those 
only will hold their position who move with it. 

And as we all honor the memories of the eminent, enterprising, and wor- 
thy men who laid the foundations, upon which we have, to the best of our 
ability, assisted in rearing the noble superstructure to its present height, 
may those who follow us when, with superior intelligence and improved fa- 
cilities, they are called upon to put the finishing touches on the grand old 
edifice, not disdain to own that we, too, in our day, assisted, in no unworthy 
degree in the great achievement. 

Mr. Helme—In regard to the future of our bnsiness, I for one feel that it 
is very encouraging in several directions, more especially in one that I will 
name. I think that if it is adopted by gas companies, we will all find a 





| great increase in the consumption of gas. I had occasion the other day to 
| go into a place on Chestnut street where they were making gas engines, and 
| I was surprised to see the extent to which that industry has been devel- 
oped. I had visited the place in the month of February or March, and they 
were then doing but very little. When I went in the other day I found 








their shop filled with machines, They had leased the adjacent building, 
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and they told me that orders were crowding on them beyond their ability to 
supply. All this change seems to have taken place within the last two or 
three months. It certainly looks very encouraging for the future of our 
business, These engines are a success. I donot know whether the gentle- 
man connected with that establishment is here or not ; but I have no doubt 
he would be very glad to show you what they have there. There are several 
of them in operation. In a surgical institute in this city one is run from 
7 o'clock in the morning until 6 o’clock at night. I went there and looked 
at it. They never go near it from the time they start it in the morning 
until they stop it at 12 o’clock, dinner time. After the dinner hour a boy 
goes down and starts it, and no one goes near it until 6 o’clock, when it is 
stopped. They have no trouble with it whatever. I sent one down to At- 
lanta, Ga., and it was put in a printing office there, and the gentleman who 
purchased it has written me a very handsome letter in regard to its efficien- 
cy. Altogether, I feel that it is going to be the source of a large increase 
in our business. Taking all these things into consideration, I, for one, 
feel very much encouraged, notwithstanding the electric light, and notwith- 
standing petroleum. 

A Member—I have understood that gas engines are used in Philadel- 
phia for elevators, and I would like to inquire of Mr. Helme if he knows 
where one could be seen in operation in that way. 

Mr. Helme—I am not prepared to say that they are used for elevators. I 
think there are some used for elevators in warehouses, but I do not believe 
they have adopted them in the hotels yet. I cannot even say positively that 
there are any in use for elevators in warehouses, I regret to say that they 
have not yet contrived to use them for exhausting purposes, for the simple 
reason that a gas engine has to run at a uniform rate of speed. Now, a 
steam engine, of course, is capable of being run at different degrees of 
speed, and that is absolutely necessary in working an exhauster. We all 
know that when we want to diminish the vacuum, we have to reduce the 
speed ; and when we want to increase the vacuum, we have to increase the 
speed of the engine. We cannot do that with a gas engine, because they 
have to be run at one uniform rate of speed—180 revolutions per minute, I 
believe it is, They fall to 179 revolutions and to 181; but 180 is what it is 
meant to be. Therefore they cannot as yet be successfully used for running 
exhausters in gas works in this country. But the manufacturers say that 
there is one in use abroad for that purpose, I can make inquiries as to 
whether these engines are used for elevators in this city, and will probably 
be able to give the desired information in the morning. There is one in a 
jewelry store near by, but it is in the basement, and is not always in use ; 
besides, it would be necessary to pass through the store, and it might be 
troublesome in getting at it. But this one that I spoke of in use at the 
surgical institute can be seen at any time. 

Mr. Munzinger—I do not see how it is possible to run gas engines for ele- 
vators, because the engines have to be stopped and started. In a warehouse 
where they can shift the belt, it might be very well adapted to that purpose ; 
but as the engine is at present constructed, I do not see how it could be 
used for elevators in hotels, Perhaps this difficulty, however, may very 
soon be remedied, 

Mr. Helme—It cannot be run for elevator purposes where they have to 
stop and start the engine, that is, every time. But there are many mechan- 
ical contrivances which might be adopted, where the elevator belt can be so 
adjusted that the engine can be used for that purpose. Some contrivance 
of that kind, it is possible, may easily be adopted, so that the difficulty may 
not be a serious one, 

Mr. C. H. Nettleton—-This subject of gas engines is one in which I 
take a great deal of interest. I really think more of it to-day than I do of 
the gas stove business, because I believe we can make more money out of it, 
I have supplied two engines to manufacturers, one an engine of 7-horse pow- 
er and one of 4-horse power. The 4-horse power engine has run over a 
year, and the 7-horse power engine has run a little over a year. I have just 
sold another 4-horse power engine. The 4-horse power engine has been 
run intermittently for printing presses and for making paper boxes. It has 
used a trifle over 50,000 feet during the time it has been in use. The other 
one has been running sewing machines for making corsets, It is placed in 
a four story building. That has used on an average 20,000 feet per month, 
It has gone as low as 18,000 feet and as high as 22,000 feet, but the average 
has been about 20,000. With gas at $2 per thousand, the parties who use 
the engines are exceedingly wellsatisfied. With one engine there has been 
absolutely no trouble at all, It is used by a concern who know how to take 
care of an engine, and it has given them no trouble, The other one is used 
by aconcern that do not know much about handling engines, They are 
men from the ordinary walks of life! Until within a few years, I believe, 
they were butchers, so that they knew nothing about machines, and they 
had some little trouble ; but they now say they have little or none, All the 
labor that is spent upon this engine (the 7-horse power one) is the time re- 
quired to start it in the morning, which takes about five minutes, It runs 
until noon, At one o’clock it is started again, and it runs until night, 


Every Saturday the sliding valve is taken out and cleaned, and about onee in 
four weeks the piston is taken out and the gummy substance cleaned off. 
The labor amounts to almost nothing at all, ‘The people who sell these en- 
gines are Messrs. Schleicher, Shumm & Co, They are young German peo- 
ple, and I like them exceedingly. I have found their statement to agree 
exactly with the results as nearly as I can get at them. They say that is 
about the averrge horse power of the engines sold in England, and that out 
of 21} feet per hour you ean lift 33,000 lbs. one foot high in a minute. We 
have found that it requires about 33 or 35 feet per hour; but the parties 
who use the engines are satisfied. The gentlemen who uses the 7-horse 
power engine uses a Jarge amount of gas; but he told me that although he 
is using so much gas, it costs about the same with labor added; but, said 
he—‘‘ [ am afraid of a steam boiler. There is danger of the water getting 
low, and the boiler exploding, and the property being destroyed ; with this 
engine there is absolutely no danger.” 

I suppose it is true that there is no possible danger in using these ma- 
chines. I believe that there is a great future for them. I believe, that in 
manufacturing operations, where there is less than 10-horse power required, 
they can be introduced and used profitably with gas at $2 a thousand, and 
that you can get almost any price for them after they are introduced, be- 
cause they are so exceedingly handy. I am going to see the people who 
manufacture them to-morrow morning on business, and I would be very 
glad to have any gentlemen accompany me who wishes to see them, I think 
he will be repaid for his visit. [Applause], 

Mr. Neal—I would State that in the office of the Boston Gas Light Com- 
pany there is a gas engine running almost constantly, furnishing power fo1 
a printing press, on which all the bills that are used by the company are 
printed. It works very satisfactorily. 

The Secretary—I would like to ask on what floor the seven-horse power 
engine is used. 

Mr. C. H. Nettleton —It is the second floor from the street. The engine 
is about fifteen feet above the street, and the street is perhaps twenty feet 
above the gas works. The other engine is at the extreme end of my piping, 
but we have no trouble. I believe the engine can be supplied on .5 pres- 
sure. I generally keep the pressure at about ten-tenths. I have no 
complaints on account of low pressure. There is no diffleulty whatever in 
supplying the engine with gas at low pressure. 

The Secretary—lIs there any jar to the engine ? 

Mr. C. H. Nettleton—There is more or less jar on the floor on which the 
engine is placed. One of the engines is on the second floor in a small 
wooden building poorly constructed, and when an explosion takes place you 
can see the floor shake ; but there has been no damage, and this engine 
has been running for % year. 

The President— What are the sizes of the engines they make ? 

Mr. C. H. Nettleton—In this country they make engines of seven-horse 
power. They calculate to make them twelve-horse power, I believe. In 
England they have one of thirty, and in Germany one of fifty ; and they 
make intermediate sizes. The smallest size is two-horse power. As I said 
last year, the great trouble with these engines is the price. I have worked 
with these men, and tried to get them to reduce the price. They are very 
frank, and say they cannot afford to. They say that they are obliged by 
their contract with the patentee to pay 10 per cent.; and that they sell the 
engines in this country at a lower price than they are sold in England. J 
know that to be the fact. Besides that, the price of labor and of iron is 
higher here than there, and we cannot reasonably expect them to come 
down in their price. I get around that by allowing on a four-horse power 
engine $100 worth of gas free, and on a seven-horse power engine $150 
worth of gas free. To parties who put in these engine I allow this amount 
of gas as a bonus, which reduces the price of the engine very much, T[ al- 
low the seven-horse power engine $150 worth of gas free, and in less than a 
year I have sold over $400 worth or gas for it, which I consider a very good 
investment. 

Mr. Helme—In regard to the price of these engines, I will say that I have 
examined very carefully the work that is done upon them. I have been 
a machinist myself, and think I am able to judge of the merits of work of 
this class. There is a great deal of work upon them, and it is necessarily 
very fine work, Every part of the machinery fits with the most perfect ac- 
curacy. The class of work is very fine and beautiful, and very expensive, 
No better or finer work is ever turned out than they put on these engines, 
and, as we all know, good work cannot be done as cheaply as poor, slip-shod 
work, I do not think that the price of the engine is at all high when we 
come to examine the amount and character of the work that is put upon 
them. 

Mr. Wood (Syracuse) I would like to inquire of Mr. Helme how the price 
of the gas engines compares with the price of a steam engine and boiler of 
the same or larger capacity ? 

Mr. Helme—If you have to buy a Baxter engine and boiler you will not 





get the same power for the same money, If you go to Providence and buy 
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a Corliss engine of the same power, with a boiler, the whole thing will cost 
as much money as the gas engine does, and will not do its work any better, 

Mr. Harbison—I move that the thanks of the Association be tendered to 
Mr. Spencer for his very instructive and encouraging paper upon the future 
of the gas business. 

Carried. 

Mr. Neal—I am told, by the{Secretary that there is not sufficient time left 
to read and take into consideration another paper this evening. As it is 
quite warm, and the members, I think, are somewhat wearied, I would make 
the motion that we adjourn until 10 o’clock to-morrow morning. It is not 
yet six o’clock, the time fixed by the Executive Committee as the hour for 
aljournment, but I presume, for the reasons I have stated, the members 
wiil not be disinclined, in the absence of any important business, to adjourn 
at this time, 

Carried, 

The President—I beg to ask, on behalf of the “Association, that every 
member will be promptly on hand in the morning at 10 o’clock. I hope 
that those who have outside business to attend to will not unnecessarily de- 
lay it and come in late, and thus interfere with the reading and discussion 
of the papers. It is rather discouraging to be obliged to urge members to 
talk upon the interesting questions which some paper that has been read 
may have raised, and then tu have the discussion interrupted by members 
coming in late while it is going on. 

Mr. Harbison—A year ago, when it was proposed that the Association 
should meet in Philadelphia, there was an impression went out, I do not 
know from what source, but it was quite general, that Philadelphia, being 
considered the head-quarters for manufacturing articles connected with our 
business, there might be, during the meeting, many things brought together 
for exhibition, in the shape of apparatus, burners, etc., which would do 
away with the necessity of running to this place and that all over the city. 
I would like to inquire whether janything has been done toward carrying 
out that suggestion. 

Mr. Cartwright—In reply to the inquiry of Mr. Harbison, as one of the 
local committee of arrangements I would respectfully report that one part 
of our programme was to carry out, if possible, some such arrangement as 
that spoken of by Mr. Harbison. Applications by circular were made by the 
committee pretty generally, to the manufacturers of gas apparatus around 
the neighborhood of Phildelphia. We received but one or two responses, 
and they came from outside the city. The manufacturers of apparatus in 
Philadelphia took the view that it was easier for the members to visit their 
establishments than to have the various articles brought into one place for 
exhibition, and that each article could not be sent to such a place without 
interruption to their business ; consequently there was no response made, 
and the committee had to give it up. I think it was about the 15th of 
August when the matter was dropped. Another thing in connection with 
the matter was that it would have necessitated hiring a room at a distance, 
or at least separate from this building, which was a serious objection, It 
would have brought together a great deal of matter, and have taken a great 
deal of time, and would have distracted the attention of the members from 
the business of the meeting. Nothing, therefore, has been done in that 
direction, except that Mr. Morris, who is a member of the Franklin Insti, 
tute, brought some of his apparatus here, and will explain it, if necessary. 
Further than that, however, the committee were unable to get anything 
together, although we made an effort to do so. 


The President—I had hoped that there would be exhibited some of the | 


new lanterns or burners that we have heard of. The cut of Suge’s lantern 
burner has been published in the London Journal and, perhaps, in the 
American Gas Lieut Journat, although I do not remember to have seen 
it. 

I was anxious to know, in reading a description of that burner, how it 
could be supplied with oxygen or air, and, at the same time, avoid gusts of 
wind, From the published description I could get no idea how the supply 
of air could be introduced, and, at the same time, avoid the flickering or 
blowing of the flame by the wind. For that reason I was quite anxious to 
see the operation of this burner, and had hoped that there might be one on 
exhibition at this meeting. 

Mr. Helme—The Wigham burner or lantern is perfectly airtight. The 
air is all admitted at the top of the lantern, and turns around under the 
lower edge of the chimney, between the flame and the bottom of the chim- 
ney, impinging on the flame as it makes the turn. 

The President—It is very desirable, I think, to introduce these burners 
into this country for lighting large spaces, parks, squares, halls, ete., and I 
should like to know the appliances by which they can be made to operate 
properly. 

Mr. Helme—I wish the gentlemen of the Association would go and look 
at this burner on Cherry street that I have spoken of. We have just got it, 





pass more than 35 feet. They say it is 429 candles ; but as we have mak 
no photometric tests we are not able to state its candle power from our own 
experiments, 

Mr. Harbison—At the Municipal works in New York there is one of these 
Sugg lanterns in use, It is in their office, and can be seen by any gentle- 
man who goes there. 

A single point further. We voted to-day to amend the Constitution by 
striking out the City of New York as the place to hold the next annual meet- 
ing. I would suggest that a committee be appointed to consider the ques 
tion of location for our next annual meeting, so that the matter will not hay 
to be decided in a hurry. 

Mr. Helme—I move that the matter be referred to the Executive Commit 
tee, and that they be instructed to consider and report. 

Carried. 

The Association then adjourned until the following morning to meet at 10 
o’clock, 

[To be Continued,} 





How to Dispose of Town Sewage to the best Advantage. 
ee 

‘* How to dispose of the town sewage to the best advantage ”’ is an impor- 
tant and momentous question. So many diversified opinions exist on this 
subject, and every system in use is more or less grumbled at ; therefore the 
solution of the problem is by no means easy. This subject has occupied 
the attention of the Trowbridge Local Board for some time. They wished to 
treat the sewage with chemicals, but the Local Government Board preferred 
a sewage farm, until one of their members, Mr. Clark, being in London, 
took the uncommon course of waiting upon the President of the Local Govy- 
ernment Board, Mr, Sclater Booth, and personally explained the cireum- 
stances of the case, The members of the Trowbridge Local Board consider 
the results of the interview to be highly satisfactory. After a good deal of 
discussion upon two or three different schemes, and suggestions of modifi- 
cations, ete., the Local Board have decided upon one that they consider in 
every way satisfactory, and this has been forwarded to the Local Govern- 
ment Board for their inspection, The following is a description of the 
scheme : 

The buildings are to be erected and tanks formed upon two acres of 
ground purchased by Mr. Ludlow, adjoining the present outfall. The gang- 
ings to ascertain the exact flow from the outfall have been delayed on ac- 
count of the floods, and the engineers, Messrs. Gotto and Beaseley, and Mr. 
A. W. Estridge, have been unable to arrive at any definite results. To be 
on the safe side, they have assumed that one 20-horse power engine and 
boiler, with centrifugal pump of proportionate size, will be suflicient for 
raising the sewage and mixing the chemicals, The system intended to be 
used is the lime, sulphate of alumina, and carbon process. Three covered 
tanks are provided, two of which will be in use, while the other is being 
cleared of deposit. The effluent water will be strained off by a floating ap- 
paratus of a simple and effective description at the end of each tank, and 
passed through filters before being discharged into the river. The buildings 
and tariks are all above flood level. Flues from the boiler pass under each 
tank for the purpose of drying the deposit, the removal of which will be ef- 
fected easily and speedily by means of a truck running on a tram at the bot- 
tom of the tanks, and passing through a penstock door at one end, This 
will avoid the necessity of raising the deposit by means of a crane or any 
similar contrivance, Accommodation is provided for duplicate engines and 
boilers, as the board might at some time find such to be necessary. The es- 
timated cost, including the expense of making a new approach road from 
Bradford Road, is £6,250. ‘To cover this and incidental expenses, the engi- 
neers recommend the Board to apply for a loan of £7,000.—Gas Trade Cir- 


cular and Review, 





Tae Execrric Lignr wy Burman.—The TJimes, of India, says :—“ An 





extensive business transaction has just been concluded between the Indian 
Electric Light Company and the King of Burmah. Attracted by the exper- 
ments which have been made in England with tlie electric light, King Thee- 
baw sent an agent over to Calcutta to purchase the largest portion of the 
company’s machines and plant in Calcutta and Bombay, including the appa- 
ratus for forty lights, with engines by Ransomes, Sims, and Head, that was 
lately employed in lighting the Hooghly Bridge. The Burmese agent paid 
down 80,000rs. in hard cash, and we are informed that the entire cost of the 
lights—forty of Jablochkoff’s and eight of the regulator system—and fixing 
them in the royal palace and gardens at Makdalay, will be not less than 
100,000rs, Evidently the treasury of his Majesty is in a healthy condition, 





Tur Gas Enarne in the Review office has now been in operation a whole 
year, and in that time has consumed 32,300 feet of gas, which makes our 


| bill $96.90 for motive power. The preceding year it cost $225 for steam. 
and it is almost as much of a stranger to us as it is to the gentlemen here, | Count us among the converts to the new motor theory for small power,— 


They claim that it isa 51 feet burner; but we have not yet been able to| Likhart, Ind.) Review, 
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MONDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 1879.; 


Official Report of Examinations of Gas for 
two Weeks ending Nov. 8, 1879, made 
at the Photometrical Room of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works. 


Corrected Illuminating Power. 





4 ' a e | ’ 
a ee 
. =? a 
| Time of 4 | =i 2| ge} a 
| a | = Poe — a a a 
Oct | Day at | 4% Se) & Se) & a: 
which | SQ) £4) =H) BH) gh) BH 
. + * =) ‘ ‘i om 1 
1879./Test were) 4 a S#2| $¢| o8| 54/834 
| made. | BS| 25/ E5| o5| ES ho} 
2 
v4 Aa | Aa lal 0) a 

ae ls eee ae eee = oo | 

| | 

27 | 16.26 16.93 19.77) 16.44) 15.92) 

| Between | | 

28 | 16.49)16.79 19.81)/16.78/15.76) 

| 





9.30 a.m. | | | | 
116.6417.51 20.56/17.02 16.40) 
| | 








29 | 
and } | | 
80 | 116.78,16.78 20.16 17.58)16.43 
1 P.M. | 
31 | 16.70)17.16)20.27|17.47)16 54 
Nov. | | | 
1 16.54) 16.66)18.93 17.99) 16.86 
Average) 16.57/16.97/19.91/17.21)16.32 
3 17.00/17.48)20.30/37.73/ 16.58 
| 
h 17.01,17.10 19.50)17.27)16.64 
6 16.38, 17.00/18.74/16.75 16.54 
} } 
7 16.25/16.78 18.35) 16.59 16.66) 
8 16.68 16.70/18 .20 16.66)16.48 
Average} 16.66/17.01/19.01/17.00 16.58 








Sugg-Letheby burner. 
E. G. LOVE, Gas Examiner, 





Gas-Lighted Buoys.—The Trinity Board have 
recently given public notice that it is their intention 
shortly to place experimentally two buoys lighted by 
gas at the entrance to the river Thames—one near 
the Mouse Light vessel and the other near the Sheer- 
ness middle buoy. 





Correspondence 





(We are not responsible for the opinions expressed by Cor- 
respondents, Correspondents, in all cases, shouid sign their 
communications with their names and address in full—not 
for publiction, unless desired, but as a guarantee of good 
faith.—Ep. | 





Aprian, Micu., Nov. 4, 1879. 


Mr. Editor :—About three years ago I had quite 


a quantity of coke on hand, which to me was getting | 


to be an eyesore, so I procured a crusher, and went 
to selling crushed coke. The coke went good, but 
the crusher went slow. We had fifty cents more for 
crushed coke than lump, and a ready market. I im- 
proved my crusher to go by power, and reduced the 
cost of crushing, which had been about all I got ex- 
tra. My new machine would crush about 100 bushels 
per hour; and that was getting to be slow work, too, 
with a good deal of wear and tear on the machine, so 
that, as the maket demanded all our coke and crushed, 
I thought perhaps I had better be about looking up 
another machine. So I made another, which has, to 
tell the truth, astonished myself and others who 
have seen it work. It occupies a space about 3 feet 
square, can be run by hand or power, regulated in a 
momert to any size, crushes with a very small per- 
centage of waste, and with a 4-horse engine will crush 
15 tons or 750 bushels per hour, and can do it all 
day. I think it a pretty good thing, though I may 
be mistaken, and don’t know what is going on in the 
world, as I am stopping away out here on the edge 
of civilization ; but Iam going to Chicago next fall 
to find out a thing or two, and was a good deal disap- 
pointed that I could not get to Philadelphia last 
week. 

Your Journat has been of great value to me, and I 
hope to have more time some day to write out some 
of my experiences and experiments for the beuefit of 
Yours truly, 

O. H. Raynor. 


the fraternity. 





Explosion at the New Bedford (Mass. 
Gas Works. 





About 7 o'clock on the evening of November 2, the 
two north sections of the hydraulic main over the 


house in which the gas is manufactured exploded, | 


tearing out about twelve feet. 
two feet in diameter, and made of three quarter inch 
cast iron, 
damagers, but the break happening at the north end, 
where the gas passes through into the pump room, 


Work was at once commenced to repair 


LO more gas can be manufactured until the sections 
are replaced, and the city will be in darkness to- 
night, but will probably be lighted to-morrow night. 
At the time of the break there was some 70,000 feet 
of gas in the gasometer, which was all consumed last 
night, lasting until 4 o’clock this morking. The gas 
for the city’s use is manufactured each day, and yes- 
terday being Sunday, none was made. Had the 
explosion occurred any week day, the sup»ly would 
not have lasted as long as it did. The hydraulic 
main is the only piece of apparatus about the works 
of which duplicate parts are not kept. The main, 
however, extends to the south, beyond the retorts, 
with the view of putting in additional retorts if they 
should ever be needed ; and for the present: this part 
of the main will be taken off and inserted in place of 
the section which was destroyed. 

It is not known how the accident occurred, but it 
probably was caused by air getting mixed with the 
gas. 

The only supply of manufactured gas at the time 
of the accident was in the large gasometer. The 
small ones are out of repair, and unfit for use. A 
great deal of surprise is expressed by people gener- 
ally that the gas company should have but one 
night's supply of gas on hand. It would be a good 
idea to have the old gasometer repaired and kept full 
as a reserve supply, 


The main is about ! 








The company has sent postal cards to consumers 
notifying them of the condition of the works and the 


prospect of repairs. 


Repairs on the hydranlic main at the gas works 
were completed about 4+ o'clock, yesterday afternoon, 
and the manufacture of gas immediately commenced. 
At 7:20 in the evening the gas was turned on, enough 
having been secured to light the stores, halls, and 
many cf the residences, and from that hour the sup- 
ply gradually increased until a full supply had been 
obtained. 

The company feels very thankful to its patrons for 
the general expression of sympathy manifested to- 
ward it in the strait in which it was placed, and will 
take precautions that no such exigency shall arise in 
the future.—New Bedford Stardard, Nov, 4. 





REDUCTION IN THE Price oF GAS IN THE CITY OF 
Newark, N. J.-—The price of gas has been reduced 
in the city of Newark to $2.40) per thousand cubic 
feet to small consumers, and to $2.25 and $2.00 per 
thousand cubic feet to large consumers. 

The city is charged for the gas consumed in the 
public lamps, of which there are about three thous- 
and, somewhat uuder $2900 per thousand cubic feet, 
in accordance with an exclusive contract for the term 
of ten years made two years ago. 

Prices to private consumers in Trenton, Camden, 
Elizabeth and Paterson are the same. 





Fatal Explosion at the Ionia Jail.—Ionra, 
Micu., Oct. 23.—A terrible and fatal accident oc- 
curred at the State house of correction, near this 
city, last night. One of the tanks designed to hold 
gasoline, which is made into gas for lighting the 
prison, exploded with terrific force, burning Charles 
Crystal so severely that he died this morning, and 
seriously injuring engineer Essec, Crystal was a 
prisoner sentenced from Oakland county. Essee’s 
burns make hi3 case a critical one. 





Reduction in Price of Gas in Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa.—The Wilkes-Barre Gas Light Company 
has reduced the price of gas to $2.50 per thousand, 
with a discount of 10 per cent. on bills under $20, 
15 per cent. over $20, and 20 per cent. over $50, 





Prices of Gas Coal. 


— ++ 
Penn and Westmoreland. ...... $4.50 at New York. 

“6 Ci ae 3.10 at Baltimore. 

66 oe a V.danas - 3.75 at Philadelphia, 
Despard ee ie taeeeasnGuicaeuceskens ) $95 is Mew Mek. 
Newburgh Orrel............6++. kar * 

: : 3,50 at Baltimore, 
Fairmont........ 


1.50 at New York, 





Chesapeake & Ohio.... 


RUM NGNIDN cin scncdncne sececaccnscesne 3.25 to 3.50 

PREMIO bins vik odanacenisgecuenses 50 to 3.75 

Cannelton Cannel (by cargo)..« 8.75 at New York. 
7 , 


NIM ERNs fda a chaccxcnctastaxciesce 7.25 
‘The above prices are about $1 per ton below those 
of 1878, 





Gas Stocks, 


EH 
Quotations by G. W. Close Jr., Broker and 
Dealer in Gas Stocks, 
(with W. B Scott & Co.,) 
24 Prine Srreet, New Yorx City. 
NOVEMBER 17, 1879. 
gs?" All communciations will receive particular attention 
t#~ The following quotations are based on the par value 
of $100 per share. ag 

Gas Co.'s of N. ¥. City. 

Capital. ar. Bid. Asked. 


PUNIL <secadatanavacves 466,000 50 50 a 
PEO, ov cscasccwnsenade 1,800,000 50 40 45 
i Bonds 170,000 103 


Manhattan......0+ser0e 
Metropolitan......., 


4,000,000 50 145 150 
2,500,000 100 117 121 






Scrip... $1,000,000 ... 100 103 
Mutash, asssc. ces eines . 5,000,000 100 58 —_ 
‘* Bonds, go'd. 900,000 1000 109 105 
Municipal.............. - 1,590,000 100 140 — 
es Bonds ...... 750,000 105 110 
New York 4,000,900 100 80 87 
SANs seo iacicasndien 270,000 50 — 100 
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Gas Co's of Brooklyn. 


Brooklyn 
OS eee ie 
“* §. F. Bonds. 
oo Ree 
- Bonds. ....... 
PEED carcecees 
Metropolitan........... 
PN Rinisénissscienen ; 
- i ne 
Williamsburgh 


ee 


ot 


Bonds....... 
Union Co. E. N. Y... 
Richmond Co., 8. I. 


2,000,000 25 
1,200,000 20 
320,000 1000 
1,000,000 10 
325,000... 
300,000 
1,000,000 100 
1,000,000 25 
700,000 1000 


Out of Town Gas Companies. 


Bath, Maine........... 
Buffalo Mutual, N.Y 
si Bonds 
Baltimore, Md........ 
ie Ctfs., gold 
Bayonne, N. J...... * 
Brockport, N. Y...... 
Citizeus, Newark..... 


Bas. 
Chicago Gas Co., Ills 
Cincinnati G.& C.Co. 
Derby of Conn....... 
East Boston, Masse... 
Elizabethtown, N. J. 
Fort Wayne, Ind..... 


Hannibal, Mo......... 
Hartford, Conn....... 
Hempstead, L. I...., 
Halifax N. S........ es 
Hamilton, Ontario... 
Jersey City........ .. . 
Jamaica, L. I........ . 
Jacksonville, Ill..... . 
Lewistown Maine... 
eo as 
Bonds 
Laclede St Louis Mo. 
Long Branch....... . 


New Haven, Conn.. 
Boeyten, Jersey City 
- maa, 
Peoplos of Albany... 
sid Bonds 
Peoples of Baltimore 
a Bonds.... 
Plainfield, N. J....... 
Perth Amboy ......... 
Pittsfield, Mass...... . 
Rochester, N. Y...... 
” Citizens 
Rondout & Kingston 
ut. Gouis Missouri.. 
Stillwater, Minn...... 
Saugerties, N. ¥. 
San Francisco Gas- 
Co., 8. Frisco Cal. 
Toledo, Ohio...... .. 
Troy, Citizens.. 
Washington, D. C.. 
Scrip 
Woonsocket, R. L.. 
Wilmington, Del... 
Pe Risnacckeciinnes . 





British Cannel Co. 


1,000,000 50 
135,000 100 
40,000 — 

25 

300,000 
70,000 100 
750,000 100 
200,000 1000 
2,000,000 100 

1,000,000 
100 
25,000 100 
918,000 50 
124,000. — 
160,000 100 
25 
300,000 20 
100 
100,000 100 
700,000 25 
25,000 100 
400,000 40 
150,000 40 
750,000 20 
25,C00 100 
120,000 50 


400,000 100 


60,000 100 
30,000 
1,200,000 100 

20 
25 
650,000 100 
350,000 1000 
25 
80,000 100 
25 
50 
100 


600000 50 
50,000 50 


100 
105 
132 


2 
3 
152 


40 


44 
106 


120 


70 
100 
98 
10 
90 
80 
103 


50 
95 


10 
48 


105 
95 
130 
80 
60 
80 
75 
26 


100 


95} 
97 
60 

185 
110 


70 





15,000 100 
600,000 100 
1,500,000 = 20 
500,000 = =20 
150,000 100 
50 
50 

TELE 


CENTRAL COAL OFFICES, 


MANCHESTER, ENC. 


This Company is prepared to ship the hest varieties of 
Seotch, English, and Welsh Cannels and Gas Coals to all 
American ports, 


‘Cast Iron Gas & Water Pipe For Sale 


IMMEDIATE DEDBIVERY. 


3 4, 6, 


8, 12, AN 


YD 16 


INCHES 


IN DIAMETER. 


SENET J. DAVISON, 231 Broadway, N.Y. 
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GAS ENGINEERS, 


S Index. 


Page. | 
William Farmer, New York City........c...esseeeee0 02 238 
George W. Dresser, New York City..........ceseee08 «. 282 
| 
GAS WORKS APPARATUS AND 
CONSTRUCTION, 
Herring & Floyd, New York Citv................+ 235 | 
T. F. Rowland, Greenpoint, L. I ine 235 | 
5. WE, Ce i Ss BE Dives cccsccnccccs css s &® 
Deily & Fowler Philadelphia, Pa... .........0-ee0e-e ee 23 
Kerr Murray, Fort Wayne, Ind............cceccscceees 235 
George Stacey & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio....,.. 235 
Mackenzie & Sayre Man’f’g Co.........cceccecees sosvee 230 
Bartlett, Robbins & Co., Baltimore, Md................. 235 
Morris, Tasker & Co., Limited, Phila., Pa............. -» 207 
Monongahela Gas Works Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa .... 231 
Brown & Owen, Phila, Pa.. ..........+... Senbubny see swe 235 
GAS AND WATER PIPES, 
McNeals & Archer, Burlington, N. J..........ce0.e00--. 23 
Gloucester Iron Werks, Philadalphia, Pa......... 
Robt. Campbell & Co., New York City.. ............... 28 
Jame Marshall&Co Pittsburgh, Pa............ bur gae ae 34 | 
BR. D Wood & Co., Philadelphia, Pa... ......6. -ccccceces 234 
8. Decatur Smith, Philadelphia, Pa...... ............. » 234 | 
Warren Foundry and Machine Co....... bennGebsoeoness . 234 
PIPE CUTTING MACHINES. | 
rE | 
RETORTS AND FIRE BRICK, 
J. H. Gautier & Co., Jersey City, N.J..........cceceees 232 
B. Kreischer & Sons, New York City.......... .....0... 232 


Adam Weber, New York City 
Brooklyn Retort and Fire Brick Works 


Evens & Howard, St. Louis, 
Borgner & O’Brien, Phila., Pa 


Harris, Griffin & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.................. 


ree 


GAS METERS. 








240 | 
j 
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American Meter Co., New York and Philadelphia, Pa... 239 





W. W. Goodwin & Co., Philadelphia, Pa............... 239 | 
Harris, Helme & Mcilhenny, Philndelphia, Pa......... 239 | 
GAS STOVES. 
W. W. Gocdwin & Co., Phila., Pa............ . 216 
VALVES. 
Ludlow Valve Manufacturing Co., Troy, N. Y......... 237 
EXHAUSTERS, 
P. H. & F. M. Roots, Connersville, Ind.. .............. 236 
Smith & Suyre Manufacturing Co., New York City..... 236 


Penn Gas Coal Co., Philadelphia, Pa 


Perkins & Co., New York City 


GAS COALS. 


Cannelton Coal Co., ” - ss 


New York & Cleveland Gas Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.... 
Newburgh Orrel Ccal Co., Baltimore, Md..... 
Despard Coal Co., Jaltimore, Md............ 
Tyrconnell Coal Co., Baltimore, Md 
ee PO os veiwbnveavdbeeeseess ° 
Chesapeake & Ohio R. R. Coal Agency 
West Fairmont and Marion Coal Co., N. Y. City....... 233 








cateeeeenad 


CEMENT. 

S. L. Merchant & Co., New York City....... wcc-ccree — 232 
BROOKS, 
Cathels, Gas Consumer’s Manual............ scsseseses § 
Se OP NR vice <u b0cennshenevcocs ese ° 
OS ME anecacexé, SO6Sd—-ée 60 ebeune e eee 
Fodell’s Book-Kee picg deuneaneces 
Gas. wie 
Sanitary Engineer... S06 Sevateuces ° 

iuneeis des Usines a Gaz. vs 49) “Abesowwans pxiewnss 
Gas Trade Circular and Review............ceessse+s: 
Gas Analyst’s Manual,...... 





COAL TAR WANTED, 


LOTS OF 200 to 300 BARRELS, 


Delivered at Tide-Water in Hard-Wood Bhs. 
PRICE, WITH AND WITHOUT PACKAGE, POSITIVEL) 
REQUIRED, Address 

490 4t P. O;. BOX 4478, New Vork, 


Montauk Gag Coal, 


FROM 


TAYLOR CO., WEST VA. 


JOHN WHITE, 


AGENT, 


IN 


*!Room 15, Trinity Building, 


DIETERICHUS REGENERATOR FURNACE, 
Chas F, Dieterich, Baltimore, Md 


NEW YORK. 


Ellis Lever & Co., 
GAS COAL AND CANNEL 


Contractors, 


No. 6 PICCADILLY, 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 


The best classes of Cannel and Gas Coals raised in Great 





33 | Britain are supplied by the above firm for home and export. 


Sulphate of Ammonia 
APPARATUS. 


The Newest and best known method for working up 
Ammoniacal Liquor. 


This plant is already in successful operation in various 
parts of England, I am open to supply Plans and Specifica- 
tions for the erection of above, or willsend my MopEL of the 


| apparatus, made (in Germany) of glass and porcelain, and 


which is nearly a facsimile of the larger plant, and can be 
worked with liquor, acid, etc., and the product weighed and 


the result calculated according to quantity, etc., of liquor 


| used, thus testing the efficiency of the larger apparatus, 


British Cannel Company, Manchester, England........ 230 
Montauk Gas Coal, New York City. ..............00. 230 

Ellis Lever & Co., Manchester, England... ............. 230 

GAS ENGINES. 

Schleicher, Schumm & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.......... 231 
STREET LAMPS, 

J. G. Miner, Morrigania, N. ¥. Cit7.....ccccccscccccsees 231 
BURNERS. | 
C. Gefrorer, Philadelphia, Pa............ wre tl 


TAR BURNER, AND BLOWER FOR BURN- 


ING BREESE. 


H, E, Parson, New York City........ cocee 


PROCESSES, 


Gwynne Herris, New York City,.... ° 


Lowe, Philadelphia, Pa. ..-....-... 


Mitchell, Vance & Co., NEW YOrk Vity,..cesesevervvvess 


GAS FIXTURES, 


206 | 


| 


02 
> 


237 


236 





| 


Price of Plans and Specifications, 
as sackbe nites nureds havc ee 

Price of Model, securely packed, and ¢ car- 
riage paid to principal American ports,...... @2 


Orders accompanied by cash can be sent care of 
CHARLES W. HASTINGS, 
22 Buckingham St., London, W.C., 


JOHN G. HARVEY, 
11 Oxford St., Sheffield, England, 


| Or direct to 
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Always Ready to be Started, and to give at once Full Power. 


NO STEAM TO MAKE OR MAINTAIN. 





NO COAL, NO ASHES, NO DIRP 


NO FIRE, NO DANGER, NO EXTRA INSURANCE. 


NO GAUGES, NO PUMPS, NO LEAKAGE 


ALMOST NO ATTENDANCE, 


BURNS COMMON GAS. 


AVERAGE CONSUMPTION PER HORSE POWER, 
“21 1-2 Cubic Ft. Per Hour. 

COSTS NOTHING WHILE STANDING, LITTLE WHILE 
RUNNING WITHOUT DOING WORK, AND WHILE 
WORKING THE GAS IS PRECISELY REGULATED BY 
THE GOVERNOR IN PROPORTION TO THE POWER 
DEVELOPED. 


— SIZES AT PRESENT OFFERED, 2,4 and 7 H.P 





LARGER SIZES TO ORDER. 


THE NEW OTTO SILENT GAS ENGINE. 


Unexcelled for Convenience and Economy in running Gas Exhausters, Tar and Ammonia Pumps, Hoists in Ware- 
houses or Stores, Ventilating Theatres, Halls and Buildings, Driving Electro-Magnetic Machines, 
= 
And useful generally for all work of small stationary steam engines. Where work is intermittent, trouble with a steam boiler and engine is at its maximum, but 


is at its minimum with a gas engine. For particulars, prices, etc., apply to SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., 
3045 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia. 











>. RITTER, President. Ww. Je MILL E R, Sec. and Treas. 


MONONGAHELA GAS WORKS MANUFACTURING 00, 


(LIMITED.) 





> MUNZINGER, Lng. and Supt. 


—_— WT ORES, ——OF FICE, 


39 & 54 Water St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 1211 Market St., Phila., Pa. 


MANUFACTURERS AND BUILDERS OF 


Gas er of all > ee 


PLANS AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. Address p Commnapentence 1211 L SAREES f STREBT, PHILA, PAL 


CE ne a a —— 




















THE GLOBE STREET LAMP. 
ISSUED EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY, 
nt ys ’ y 7 j ‘ : 
b Os Edited and Published by Cras. W. Hastines, 8 Buckingham St., London, Eng. 
ee) = <) 
$ 0 ~ S = > Each number contains articles in connection with the manufacture and supply of Gas ; sum- 
= = 8 ~ mary of latest intelligence on the subject of Electric Lighting ; articles upon Water Supply ; also 
ea ® fy, om ~ >! on the Construction and Maintenance of Gas, Water, and Sewage Works, 
°o  * ~ 
7 r 4 > 3 + ~ Price, 10s., Postpaid. 
{pe SWS 
mM ALR SS 
:Bese G Water C ies’ Di 
S$ 2%3Ss2. The Gas and Water Companies’ Directory. 
— = ~ a 
7 a * ~ Hele) Ss ~ Edited and Published Annually by CHARLES W. HASTINGS, 
° 4 = = ~.S - 
O 8 = ~ & - a This Work gives a complete list of all Gas and Water Companies throughout England, Scotland, Ireland 
i 2 oE SN | and Wales; date of formation, amount of capital, and names of all officers, ete. ; including carLoniza 
.# 3 s « | returns, prices paid for gas, dividends, ete. 
- «SN 5 ee 
ar 0 =< 3 > Price, in Cloth Covers, 58.; in Paper Covers, 38. 6d. Postage Extra. 
—_ 
- S =~ ~ Address, 8 BUCKINGHAM STREET, 
3 *~ <a ~ Orders Received at this Office. LONDON, W. C., ENGLAND). 
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J. H. GAUTIER & CO.,| 


CORNER OF 
GREENE AND ESSEX STREETS, 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Clay Gas Retorts, 
Gas House Tiles, 


Fire Bricks, Etc. Etc. 


Ground Clay, Fire Brick and 
Fire Sand in Barrels, 


J. H. GAUTIER. 
$93-1y C. E. GREGORY 


Brooklyn Clay Retort 


AND 


FIRE-BRICK WORKS. 


Manufacturers uf Clay Retorts, Fire Bricks, Gas House 
and other Tile, Cupola Brick, etc. Dealersin and Miners of 
Fire Clay and Fire Sand. Clay bank at Burt’s Creek, New 
Jersey. Manufactory’ Van Dyke, Elizabeth, Ric hards and 


Sire Streets, Brooklyn, N, ag Office, No, 88 Van Dyke 
treet 





Borgner & O’Brien, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CLAY GAS RETORTS 
AND RETORT SETTINGS, 
FIRE BRICKS, TILES, ETC. 


23d St., Below Vine, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


20 years practical experience, Gas house work a specialty, 


Cc. CEFRORER. 
Manufacturer of 
GAS BURNERS, 
GAS HEATING AND COOEING APPARATUS. 


FITTERS’ PROVING APPARATUS, ETC., 
No. 248 North —_" Street, heineenenciens 


—_— — 


GEO. W. DRESSER, 
CIVIL ENGINEER. 


TRINITY BUILDING 








ROOM 89. 111 BROADWAY 





LACLEDE MANHATTAN 
FIRE BRICKS AND FIRE BRICK & ENAMELLED CLAY 


GAS RETORT WORKS RETORT WORKS. 
CHELTENUAM, MO. ADAM WEBER, 


Hand and Machine made Retorts and Settings, Superior 
PROPRIETOR. 


Fire Bricks for Siemans Gas and Glass Furnace. Bricks 
and Tiles for Whitwell’s Hot Blast Ovens, Blast Furnace 

Office and Works, 15th Street, Avenue © 
Manufactures of 


and Cupola Tiles, Etc, 
Fire Bricks and Tiles 

sf FIRE BRICK AND TILES, 

Of all shapes and sizes, 


of all shapes and sizes. 
Glass Pot Clay. Fine Ground Cla yend Fire Bricks. Sewer 
I Rt 


'ipe, Etc. FIRE MORTAR, CLAY AND SAND. 

< >; 

901 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. &s®~ Articles of every description made to order at shor 
642— notice, 





Por tland Cement, 
Roman Cement, 
Keene’s Cement, 
Sellurs Gas Cement. 
English Fire Brick, No. 1. 


eo; as sf et or + & , “Silica Fire Brick. 


IMPORTERS. 


S. L. MERCHANT & CO., 


53 Broadway, New York, 
Just below Trinity Church. 344-ly 


TILES, FIRE BRICK. 
AND EVERYTHING IN THE FIRE CLAY LINE. jem 10 cents postage for * Practical Treatise on 





ESTABLISHED IN 1845. 


B. KREISCHER & SONS, 


OFFICE FOOT OF HOUSTON ST., E.R., N.Y. 

















The Gas Analyst's Manual. 


BY F. W. HARTLEY, A.I.C.E., M.S.E. E. & F. N. SPON, PUBLISHERS. 


. PRICE, $2.50. 
CONTENTS. Szction I.—The purposes of photometry. Standard light. Standard burner. Gas Works Clauses Act 
Amendment Act, 1871:—Regulations in respect of testing apparatus, mode of testing for illuminating power, and for 


sulphuretted hydrogen, Description of scandard apparatus. The photometer room, Preparation of candles. Testing 
operations. Readings. Correction for gas consumpt. Corrections for candles’ consumpt, Corrections for barometric 


pressure and temperatare. Ordinary photometers. The inferential or jet photometers. To set the jet photometer at 
work, To rate the jet photometer. 


SEcTION IJ.—Duration and mode of testing in London, sulphuretted hydrogen, ammonia, sulphur compounds. Prepar- 
ation of solutions. Fittingup. Toset the apparatus at work. Analysis. 

SECTION II].—Ammonia, Sulphuretted hydrogen. Carbonic acid. The Cooper’s Tube, or Eudiometer, To calculate 
weight of sulphur. Harcourt’s color test. A rapid and accurate methodof estimating sulphur in coal gas, Specilic 
gravity. To find the specific gravity of dry gas. To correct the bulk and find the weight of gas. 

APPENDIX.—Rules and tables to facilitate the calculations necessary in the determination of the illuminating value 
and degree of purity of coal gas. Photometry. Ammoniaund sulphur. Proving of testing meters in London, The 
referees’ cubic-foot measure. Times and mode of testing for pressure in London, Proposed standards of light. 


A. M. Callender & Co., 42 Pine Street, ie 


JOURNAL des USINES a GAZ. 


ORGANE DE LA 


gas 





Societe Technique de L? Industrie du Gaz en France. 
ISSUED ON THE 5ru OF EACK MONTH. 





MESSRS. SERVIER, MONNIER. AND ROUGET, EDITORS AND MANAGERS. 





THIS JOURNAL CONTAINS ALL THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC AND PRACTICAL INFORMATION 
RELATING TO GAS MANOFACTURE IN I'RANCE. 


Subscriptions Received at this Offices Price, Post-paid, $3.50 Per Annum, 





NEWCASTLE 


AND PROVINCIAL GAS COALS. 


THE UNDERSIGNED ARE PREPARED TO EXECUTE ORDERS FOR 
OWCASTLE COAL, (NEW PELTON), 


ALSO FOR THE BEST QUALITIES OF 


PROVINCIAL GAS COAL, 


DELIVERED AT ANY PORT IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Ye supplied nearly 100,000 tons of Provincial Coal to some twenty-five different Gas Companies in 1877. 


These coals will yield in practical use fully 


10,000 Cubic Feet of 16 1-2 Candle Gas---40 Bushels Coke. 


JAMES D. ao ——— 
&, SEAVEKN 


41 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


PERKINS & CQ, 
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NEW YORK AND CLEVELAND 


CAS COAL COM’Y 
Of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


YOUGHIOGHENY GAS COAL. 


This Company is prepared to furnish any amount of their 
ustly celebrated, and acknowledged superior GAS COAL, to 
any point reached by raiiroad or navigation. on most favor 
able terms, 


General Office—89 Wood Street, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Branch Oflice—120 Water Street, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
WILLIAM A. McINTOSH, President, 
A. CARNEGIE, Vice-President. 
W. P. DE ARMIT, Treasurer. 
THOMAS AXWORTHY. Agent 
351-ly at Cleveland, Ohio, 








THE NEWBURGH 


Orrel Coal Company, 


Mines at Newburg, Preston County, W. Va. 

Company’s Office, No. 52 8. Gay Street, Baltimore, Md. 

C. OLIVER O'DONNELL, Pres’t. CHAS, MACKALL, Sec’y. 

Cuas, W. Hays, Agent in New York, Room 7, Trinity Build- 
ing, 111 Broadway. 

This Company offer their very superior Gas Coal at lowest 
market prices. 

It yields 10,996 cubic feet of gas to the ton of 2,240 lbs. of 
good illuminating power, and of remarkable purity; one 
bushel of lime purifying 6,792 cubic feet, with a large amount 
of coke of good quality, 

Ithas been for many years very extensively used by various 
Gas Companies in the United States, and we beg to refer to 
the Manhattan, Metropolitan, and New York Gas Light Com- 
panies of New York; the Brooklyn and Citizen’s Gas Light 
Companies of Brooklyn, N. Y {; the Baltimore Gas Light Com- 
pany of Baltimore, Md., and the Providence Ga» Light Com- 
pany, Providence, R. I. 

Best dry coals shipped from Locust Point, wharves, and 
prompt ait2ntion given to orders for chartering of vessels, 

224-ly 0 





THE DESPARD COAL COMPANY 
OFFER THEIR SUPERIOR 
DESPARD COAL 


To Gas Light Companies throughout the country. 

Agehts, PARMELEE BROTHERS, No. 32 Pine street, N. Y. 
BANGS & HORTON, No, 31 Duane street, Boston, 
Mines in Harrison County, West Virginia. 

Wharves Locust Point 2a} 
Compasy’'s Office, 15 German st..f Baltimore. 


Among the consumers of Despard Coal, we name: Man- 
hattan Gas Light Company, New York; Metropolitan Gas 
Light Company, New York ; Jersey City Gas Light Company, 
N.J.; Washington Gas Light Company ; Portland Gas Light 
Company, Maine 

*." Reference to them is requested 204-, 





TYRCONNELL GAS COAL., 
MINED 1N TAYLOR COUNTY, WEST VA. 
Company’s Office, 52 S. Gay St., Baltimore, 

CHARLES MACKALL, Secretary. 
CHARLES W. HAYS, Agent, Room 7, 111 B’way, N. Y. 
SHIPPING PoInt—Baltimore, Md, 





This coal yields 10,000 cubic feet of Gas with an illuminat- 
tng power of over 16 candles, Forty bushels of very superio 
Coke, with little Ash and scarcely any clinker Od-ly 





FORT PITT GAS COAL 
This Company is prepared to supply any amount of their 
Celebrated Gas Coal 
all points reached by rail or lake throughout the West, 
THE FORT PITT COAL COMPANY, 
OVFICE 337 LIBERTY STREET, 
PITTSBURGH, PA, 


Americar Gas Light FZournal, 


TH E 
PENN GAS COAL COMPANY 
OFFER THEIR 


COAL, CAREFULLY SCREENED, 


AND PREPARED FOR 


GAS PURPOSES. 


— as 
———0 





Their Property is located in the Youghiogheny Coal Basin, near Irwin’s and Penn Station 
m the Pennsylvania Railroad, and on the Youghiogheny River. 
OFFICES 
No. 209 South ThirdjStreet, Phil’a. 90 Wall Street, New York, 
PLACES OF SHIPMENT. 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Pier No. 2 (Lower Side), 


Greenwich Wharves, Delaware River. 
366-ly Pier No. 1 (Lower Side), South Amboy, N. de 


CANNELTON COAL COMPANY 


Miners of the celebrated CANNELTON CANNEL, acknowledged to be the best enricher produced 
in this country, yielding 10,000 cubic feet of 64.54 candle gas per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


J. TATNALL LEA, Treasurer, P. O. Box 1747 Philadelphia. 





Sarrs (PERKINS & CO.,, New York. MAYER, CARROLL & CO., Baltimore. 
AGENTS: ) DANIEL W. JOB & CO., Boston. BENEDICT & DOWNS, New Haven. 





The West Fairmont aud Marion Consolidated Goal Company, 


Mines at Fairmont, West Virginia, 
OFFER FOR SALE THEIR 


VERY SUPERIOR GAS COAL, 


IN ANY QUANTITY DESIRED, on the shortest notice, at their office, 231 BROADWAY, New York 


PEHEREKINSGES & CO... 


41 SOUTH STREET N.Y. 


IMPORTERS AND AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF 


AMERICAN, 
PROVINCIAL, 
and ENGLISH 


GAS COALS AND CANNELTL. 


JAMES D. PERKINS. F. SEAVERNS, Jnr. 








CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY 
COAL ACENCY. 


FOR THE SALE OF THE SUPERIOR 


KANAWHA GAS COALS, 


ALSO, 
CANNEL, 
SPLINT, 
ancl STEAM COALS. 


From the Kanawha and New River Regions, on the wine of the Ubesapeake and Ohio Railway. 





C. B. ORCUTT, Secretary. } (OFFICE No. 7 WALI, 8ST, 
J. J, GORDON, Sales Agent. NEW YORK. 
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M‘NEALS & ARCHER, 


BURLINGTON. N. J, 


jesquey 


Flange-Pipes 





Aapuno.s 


CAST TRON PIPES 


FOR WATER AND GAS. 


JAMES P. MICHELLON, Secretary, 
WILLIAM SEXTON, Superintendent, 


STER IRON Wop 


LOUCESTER CITY, NW. 4, 


— 
= 





DAVID 8S. BROWN, President. 
BENJAMIN CHEW, Treasurer, 


_so0tts 





castton Gas Water Pipes. Slop Valves, Fie ydrants. Gas olds, 


Office No. 6 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 


WARREN FOUNDRY an MACHINE CO,, |} 


WORKS AT PHILLIPSBURGH, N, J. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 153 BROADWAY. 


y — " ) $ 2 
ast Iron Water and Gas Pipe 
FROM TWO TO FORTY-EIGHT INCHES DIAMETER. 
ALSO ALL SIZES OF 


FLANCE PiPE for Sugar House and Mine Work. 
Branches, Bends, Retorts, Etc., Etc. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


We are prepared to furnish to GAS MANAGERS 
and others interested in the topics treated of, the fol- 
lowing Books, at prices named : 

GAS MANUFACTURE, by WILLIAM RICHARDS, 4 to, 
with numerous Engravings and Plates, in Cioth binda- 
ing. $12. 

ENSTRUCTIONS FOR THE: MANAGEMENT 
OF GAS WORKS, by W. C. HoLmgs. 8 vo- Cloth 
$1.50 

ANALYSIS, TECHNICAL VALUATION, PU- 
RIFICATION and USE OF COAL GAS, by 
Rev. W. R. Bowpiren, M. A., with Engravingz. 8 vo 
Cloth. $4.50. 

REWBIGGINS MAND BEOK, by THomMas AEWaIGe 
GIN, C. EB, 88,75 








436-1 





GAS CONSUMERS HAND BOOK, by Ws. Ricz- 
AkRDs. C. E. 18 mo, Sewed. 20 Cents, 

GAS CONSUMERS MANUAL, by E. 8. CaTuELs, C.E, 
10 Cents. 


PRACTICAL TREATISE ON HEAT, by THomas 
Box. Second edition. $5. 


AIR AS FUEL, OR PETROLEUM AND OTHER MIN- 
ERAL OILS U TLIZED BY CARBURETTING ATR, by 
OweEN C. D. Ross, Member Institute Civil Engineers. 
8 vo, Cloth. $1.50, 


The above will be forwarded by Express, upon receipt of 
price. 

We will take especial pains in securing and forwarding 
any other Works that may be desired, upon receipt of order. 
Ali remittances myst be made by Check, Draft, or Post OMice 


Money Order, 
Ae M, CALLENDER & CO., 
Room 18, No, 4%, Pine Street, N, ¥, 
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- WOOD & CO.., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAST IRON PIPE 


7 Se 


FOR GAS AND WATER 
Lamp Posts. Valves, Etc. 


Mathew’s Pat. Anti-Freezing Hydrants, 


400 Chestnut Str eet. 


Fk. 





J AMES MARSHALL & CO. 


Franklin Foundry and 
Pipe Works, 


MANUFACTURERS OP 


GAS, WATER, AND OIL PIPES 





Works, 1ISth, 19th, 20th and Railroad Street, 
Office, No. 23 Nineteenth Street. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
N.B.—Pipes from 8-Incn and upwards cast in 12 ft. lengths, 
8@~ Send for Circular and Price List. 





BERGEN IRON WORKS. 
ROBT. CAMPBELL & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAST IRON PIPES, 


FOR WATER AND GAS, 
Valves, Fire and Dock Hydrants, 
Lamp-Posts and Flange Work, 
Bench Castings for Gas Works, &e. 
___ Office 112 Leonard Street, ma. XY. 


S.C DECATUR SMITH, 





CAST IRON GAS $) WATER PIPE, 
Foundry, ~ —— ad per Streets, 


Several Thousand 2, 3, 4, 6 and 8 Inch 
Cast Iron Gas and Water Pipes on 
hand, forimmedinte delivery. 


t?” FITTINGS FOR GAS AND WATER MAINS. 


NATIONAL COAL GAS COMPENY. 
320 Broadway, N. Y., Rooms 50, 51 & 52. 


H. P. ALLEN, President. 


The process known as GWYNNE-HARRIS. but from later 
most essential improvements. more appropriately called the 
ALLEN-HARRIS, or AMERICAN HYDROCARBON process 
for making ‘‘ Water Gas,” bythe decompusition of super- 
r1eated steam, in fire-clay retorts, set siniilarly to those in 
Coal Gas Works, is au established success. More than One 
Iiundred Million cubic feet of gas have been made under 
this process, and for permanency and brilliancy, a8 well as 
economy both to the manufacturer and consumer, it is supe- 
rior to any gas made by the old, or any other method, 

Our process is not intermittent but continuous, The steam 
and the oil are admitted into the retorts by gauge cocks, and 
run for days without change. All the materials required, 
besides the steam, are 17 lbs, of Anthracite coal and about 
3g = ons of Petroleum or Naphtha, per 1000 feet of bril- 
lant 

Rights for sale, Inquire of the President, 
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Kserr Murray, 


PRACTICAL GAS ENGINEER, 


AND MANUFACTURER OF 


ALL THE LATEST IMPROVED 


Gas Apparatus, 
MACHINERY, 


ETC., ETC. 


—-WwoRE S,— 


south of Railroad Depot, 


FORT WAYNE 


~BARTLETE LORIN i 00, 


ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


» IND. 





GAS HOLDERS, BENCH CASTINGS, MULTITUBULAR 
WATER AND AIR CONDENSERS, COMMON AND 
TOWER SCRUBBERS, ROTARY & STEAM 
JET EXHAUSTERS, WROUGHT 
IRON ROOF FRAMES, 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
OF GAS APPARATUS, 


WORKS 
Cors. Pratt, Scott,’McHenry, Ramsay and Bartlett Streets, 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 
Plans, Specifications, and Estimates furnished. Corre- 


spondence solicited, 467-ly 


JESSE W STARR & SON, 


Camden Iron Works 


Camden, New Jersey, 

Office in Philadelphia No, 435 Chestnut St,, 
where a member of the Firm can be seen 
between 12 in. and 2 p.m. daily. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ALL KINDS OF CASTINGS AND APPARATIS FOR GAS 
WORKS, 


Wrought Iron Roof Frames. 


For Retort and other houses. Retorts and all castings re- 
quired for setting them in the latest and most improved 
model, WASHERS, CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS and EXHAUSTERS 
for relieving the Retorts from pressure. PURIFIERS, varying 
from 2,000 to 2,000,000 cubic feet daily purifying capacity, 


Wrought Iron Lime Sieves 


or Purifiers, Station Meters of all sizes, 


GAS HOLDERS. 


TELESCOPIC AND SINGLE 
With cast tron guide and suspension frame GAS GOV 
ERNORS or REGULATORS, STREET MAINS, from 14 to 
48 INCHES DIAMETER, for WATER or GAS, Street Main con- 
nections, such as BRANCHES, BENDS, Drips, SLEEVES, etc. 
STOP VALVES, from 3 to 30 inches, for both Water and 
Gas, 


Wrought tron Work. 


All the Smith and Sheet Iron work required in and about 
Gas Works. 996-tf 











Jesse W. STARR, JESSE W. STARR, JR, j 
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HERRING & FLOYD, 


LAUREL TRON WORKS. Oregon Iron Foundry 


ADDRESS, 39 LAUREL STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAS HOLDERS, 
SINGLE AND TELESCOPIC—W1TH CAST 
OR WROUGHT IRON GUIDE FRAMES. 
We are prepared to furnish Holders, Wrought Iron Roof 
Frames, Bench Castings, Condensers, Scrubbers. Purifiers, 


Drips, Bends, Tees, and all other Iron Work connected with 
Gas Works. We have built 12 gas works and 115 gasholders, 





Personal supervision given to the erection of all our work, | 


Holders built at following places since 1868: 


Lancaster, Pa. (2) 
Williamsport, Pa. (3) 
Bristol, Pa. (2) 
Catasaqua, Pa, 
Kittanning, Pa, 
Hazelton, Pa.j 
Freeport, Pa. 
Huntingdon, Pa. 
Pittston Pa. 
Bethlehem (8). Pa. 
Sharon, Pa, 
Canton, Pa. 
Carlisle, Pa. 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Annapolis, Md. 
Parkersburg, W. Va, 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Stanton, Va. 
Youngstown, O 
Steubenville, O, 
Zanesville, O, 
Mansfield, O, 
Marion, O. 


Columbus, O. 
Franklin, Ind, 
Indianapolis, Ind, 
Jacksonville, Lu. 
Joliet, Hl, 
Lawrence, Kansas, 
Jefferson City, N. O. La, (2) 
Algiers, N. O., La. 
Kalamazoo, Mich 
Buffalo, N. Y. (2) 
Ogdensburg, N. Y, 
Wave riy, NN. ¥. 
Little Falls, N. ¥. 
Penn Yann, N. Y. 
Watkins, N. » a 
Coney Island, N. Y, 
Batavia, N. Y. 
Gloucester, N. J. 
Salem, N. i. 
Mount me 4 N. J. 
Plainfield, , 
Engle wood, iN 
Fle mington, N. 7 (2) 
Belleaire, 0, Dover, Del. 
Athens. é, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Barnesville, oO, | Meriden, Conn. 
Newark, O. Milwaukee, Wis. 





‘BROWN & OWEN, | 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


Gas ad Water Works Supplies, 


Particular attention given to the alteration of old works 
Estimates and Drawings furnished, 
THOS. R. BROWN, R. PUTT OWEN, 
Late Chief-Eng. Phila. Gas Works, 
Address all communications to 


N. W. Cor. 12th and Noble Streets, 
482-ly PHILADELPHIA, 





| 





| 738, 740, 742 and 744 Greenwich St,, N. Y 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ALL KINDS OF CASTINGS 
AND 
APPARATUS FOR GAS-WORK 
BENCH CASTINGS 
from benches of one to‘8ix Retorts each. ; 
WASHERS: MULTITUBLAR AND 
AIR CONDENSERS : CONDEN- 
SERS; SCRUBBERS, 
(wet and dry), and 
EKXHAUSTERS 
for relieving Retorts from pressure. 
3ENDS and BRANCHES 


of all sizes and description. 


FLOYD’S PATENT 
MALLEABLE RETORT LID. 


BUTLER'S 
COKE SCREENING SHOVELS. 


SABBATON’S PATENT 
FURNACE DOOR AND FRAME. 
SELLER’S CEMENT 
for stopping leaks in Retorts, 
GAS GOVERNORS 


and everything ccnnected with well regulated Gas Works 
| low ne & and in complete order. 

N. I STOP VALVES from three to thirty inches— 
at toe low prices. 
SILAS C. HERRING. 


GEO. STACEY. HBNRY RANSHAW. 


GEO. STACEY & CoO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF SINGLE AND TELESOOPIO 
GAS-HOLDERS 
AND ALL KINDS OF 
Cast and Wrought Iron Work 


Used in the Erection of Gas and Coal Oil Works, 





JAMES R. FLOYD, 


WM, STACEY 


Foundry on MILL STREET ; Nos. 33, 35, 37 and 39 
Office and Wrought Iron Workson RAMSAY STREET Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio. 
REFERENCE. 


Cincinnati Gas-Light Co, 
Indianopolis Gas Co, 
Dayton, O., Gaslight Co. 
Covington, Ky., Gas Co. 
Springfield, O., ‘Gas Co. 
Terre Haute, ind., Gas Co, 
Madison, Ind., Gas Co. 
Kansas City, Mo., Gas Co, 
Topeka, Sg oe Gas Co. 


Baton Rouge, La., Gas Vo, 
Saginaw, Mich., Gas Co, 
Oshkosh, Wis., Gas Co. 
Peoria, Iil., Gas Co, 
Quincy, Ill., Gas Co, 
Champaign, Ills., Gas Co, 
Carlinville, Ill., Gas Co. 
Bowling Gree n, Ky., Gas Cc 
Hamilton, Ohio, Gas Co, 
Burlington, lowa, Gas Co, Vicksburg, Miss.. Gas Co 
Nashville, Tenn., Gas Co. Denver City, Cal., Gar Co, 
R. T, Coverdale, Eng’r Cincinnati, and others 








CONTINENTAL WORKS. 





GASHOLDERS OF ANY MAGNITUDE. 


T. F. ROWLAND, Proprietor, 
GREENPOINT, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
ENGINEER AND MANUFACTURER OF 
GAS-HOLDERS, 
CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS, VALVES, 
PURIFIERS, RETORTS, and HY- 
DRAULIC MAINS, 


and all other articles connected withthe Manufacture and 
Distribution of Gas. Plans and Specifications prepared 
and Proposals given for the necessary Plans for Lighting 
Cities, Towns, Mansions, and Mdémufactories, 





MACKENZIE & SAYRE MAN’FG CO. 


141 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


Gas Works, Smelting Works & Machinery. 


Proprietors of P, W. MACKENZIES PROCESS AND APPARATUS tor making Illuminating 


Gas from Ordinary Gas Coals, enriched with Cannel or Oil. 
Making Heating Gas for Smelting, Melting, Puddling, Forges, Boilers, Ete. 


Also, Mackenzies Process for 
Also, 


P. W. Mackenzie’s New Engine and Bciler. 


434 mel) 
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EF. HA. & FE". AL. Roots’ 

















IMPROVED GAS EXHAUSTER 


7ith Engine on same Bed Plate, or without. 


. BYE-PASSES, GAS VALVES, GOVERNORS, ELBOWS, PIPE-FITTINGS, &C., FURNISHED TO ORDER. 
a 
P. H. & F, M, ROOTS,} Patentecs and Manufacturers, {CONNERSVILLE, IND, 


S. TOWNSEND, General Agents, ) 6 Cortland St., 
WILLIAM COOKE, Selling Agent,) NEW YORK, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 





SMITH & SAYRE MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
Coal and Iron Exchange, 21 Cortlandt Street, N. Y 


BUILDERS OF 


Machinery and Apparatus for Gas Works. 


COMPENSATORS, 


GOVERNORS, 
‘RUBBERS. 


y 














MACKENZIE'S PATENT ROTARY AND STEAM JET GAS EXHAUSTERS, 


C 


S 
T PRESSURE GOVERNOR. 


BY-PASSES, CONDENSERS, WASHERS, 


ISBELL’S PAT. 


HIGH SERVICE GOVE! 


7 
vi) 


AUTOMATIC STREE 
GAS AND WATER VALVES, HYDRAULIC MAIN 


PENCH 


> 
yy 


DIP REGULATOI 


PURIFYING BOXES, TOWER SCRUBBERS, WITH AUTOMATIC WATER 


> 
v, 


NO} 


> 
‘ 


CASTINGS, Etc. 


{LING RETORT DOORS. 


Extension, or Alteration of Gas Works, 


7 
VA 


LF-SE 


7 
u 


NT SK 


7 
Vi) 


ISBELL’S PATE 


> 
\. 


DISTRIBUTOI 


and Estimates for the 


New Wonrss. 


or for the Construction of 


Improvement, 


Plans 


ISBELL, 


CHARLES W. 


ident 


Pres 


PORTER, 


G. G. 


Secretary. 





MUTCHELL, VANCK & CO, 
Manufacturers of 


| CHANDE LIERS! 


And Every Description of 
GAS FIXTURES, 
Also Manufacturers of 


Ine Gilt Bronze and Marble Clocks, warranted best Time 
keepers Mantle Ornaments, &c, 


Salcsroom, S36 DROADWAY. 
NEW YORK 
Special designs furnisued for Gas Fixtures for Churches 
Public Halls, Lodges, &c, 


How to Sell Gas 


AS AN ILLUMINANT, 
AS A SOURCE OF HEAT, 


AS A SOURCE OF POWER. 


“G48 for Wumination and Heat,” 


A neat and practical pamphlet for distribution 
among gas consumers and others to increase the 
consumption and give positive facts to new and 
old consumers of the qualities required in gas 
burners to give the maximum benefit in the con- 
sumption of gas, 

Fifteen thousand copies sold this year to gas 
companies for distribution on the line of their 
street mains. 

Fully endorsed by Mr, F. C, Sherman, Super- 
intendent of the New Haven Gas Light Company, 
and many other gas snperintendents and treas- 
urers, 

Sample copies furnished on receipt of postage 


stamp. For terms, address 


ROBT. B. TABER, 
Wew Bedford Gas Lt. Co. 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 

The Chartered Compary, of London sola in 
| 187 7 10,635,890,000 feet of gas, while fifty-two 


companies in New England sold only 2,309,600,000 


Extend the knowledge of the efficiency of 


your gas, gentlemen Superintendents { 
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A. Co Woop’s 


PATENTED MAY 23rd, 1876. 
PRICES REDUCED TO MEET THE TIMES. 


We have been able to reduce tha cost of Manufacturing, and desire to give our Customers the benefit at the following 


REDUCED RATES: 
No. 1 cuts 3, 4and 6 inch Pipe S75 
No. 1 1-2 cuts 4,6 and 8 in. Pipe, $85 
No. 2 cuts 8,10 and 12 in. Pipe, $100 
No. 3 cuts 16,18 and 20 in. Pipe, $225 
NO. 4 cuts 24and 30inch Pipe, $275 
No. 5 cuts 386 inch Pipe, SITO 





For larger sizes Special Contracts 


will be made. 





It will cut a Continucus Line of Pipe in a Trench or Building 
As well as loose Cast or Wrought Iron ‘pe, Shafts or Columns of any size, leaving the ends clean, smooth, and square, 


Our Machines for cutting 20 and 30-INCH PIPE have been furnished the Manhattan and New York Gas Light Companies ; also for cutting 12, 20, and 80 
inch Pipe to the Boston Gas-Light Company. The smaller sized Machines have been in practical use in various parts of the country by Water and Gas Companies, 
for over two years, and all with the most satisfactory results. Addres 

A. C. WOOD, Syracuse, New York. 


’ BROWN & OWEN, 20th and Filbert Sts., Philadelphia. 
HERRING & FLOYD, No. 744 Greenwich street, N. Y. 


MORRIS, TASKER & CO., 36 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass 


LUDLOW 
Valve Manf’g Co., 





“How to Burn Gas. THE LOWE GAS PROCESS 


S. A. STEVENS & CO, 


Under this title a neat little book has been is- — OFFICE AND WORKS 
sued containing the paper of Mr. Jas. Somerville, ROOM 87, ASTOR HOUSE ? , 3 
as read at the last meeting at Cincinnati, together; P.O. Box 1110, NEW YORK. | 988 to 954 River Street and 67 to 83 Vail Ave. 
with a table, taken from Prof. Chandler’s lecture AND TROY, NEW YORK. 


400 430 Wannot Strext, PHcwaDELrnsa. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE STRAP FILE. a BRASS AND IRON SLIDE VALVES. 


The book is intended for sale to Gas Compa- rare . 
P i Te 3 Ist. It is simple, strong, and easily used. 
nies to distribute gratuitously among consumers. . ; 
. ‘ : 2nd. Preserves papers without punching holes. 
If Gas Companies can induce their consumers to 


3rd. Will always lie flat open. 
= better burners and shades, one-half of the 4th. Allows any paper on file to be taken off, with- 
fault-finding will cease. 


out disturbing the others. 

The price is $10 per thousand. Orders may} We will furnish to our subscribers this important FIRE HYDRANTS. 
be sent to the office of this Journal. article for preserving in a convenient form, the num- 
——————— | bers of the Journal as it is issued at the very low 


KING’S TR EATI SE price of $1.25. Sent either by Express or Mail, as 


showing the loss of light resulting from the use of 
shades, etc., of different kinds of glass. 


(Double and Single Gate 4g inch to 36 inch—outside and 
inside screws, Indicator etc.) for Gas, Water and Steam— 
HYDRAULIC MAIN DIP REGULATORS. 
ALSO 

















a 
directed. 3 wo 
we By mail the postage will be 20 cents, which will be a < 
added to the price of the Binder. Send orders to Z, 3 
\ ) A. M. CALLENDER & CO., ( Saane S 2 
() AL (x. A, S. 42 Pine Street, Room 18, New York. | ee : me s) 
= — —_— —__——__—_— ~ a ¥ <>} [== 
( oO o) 
Vol. LBound in Clon THE AMERICAN a. 
ol. I. und in oth. a 
GAS-LIGHT JOURNAL. E z 
ae Pl ie 7) 

PRUs, SEO. Three dollars. = 

A. M. CALLENDER &« CO., 42 Pine street, NY, PER ANNUM. 
—_—_—_s— _ . _ =_—— , See ne 





“HOW TO BURN GAS 
TEN DOLLARS PER THOUSAND. 


A, M. CALLENDER & CO., 42 PINE ST., N. Y. 


an £4 
3, 
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INTERNATIONAL--1876--EXHIBITION. 





The U. S. Centennial Commission 






HAVE DECREED AN AWARD TO 


HARRIS, GRIFFIN & CO., Seis 


—— 


12thand Brown Sts., Philadelphia, and 49 Dey St., N. Y., U.S. A.. 


FOR THE FOLLOWING REASONS : 


The Exhibit consists of a Series of METERS from the Largest Size Station Meters for the use of the MANUFACTURK OF GAS, to those for the use of 
the ORDINARY CONSUMER. The Instruments are WELL MADE, RELIABLE as to INDICATION, and embody a number of sundry improvements which 
with the general character of the Exhibit, entitle the whole to commendation. 


Attest—J. L. CAMPBELL, Signed—A. T. GOSHORN, J. R, HAWLEY, 
Secretary, pro-tem. Director General President. 


GROUP JUDGES. 


AMERICAN. FOREIGN. 
Pror. JOSEPH HENRY, LL.D., Secretary of Smithsonian Institution, Wash-| Sm WILLIAM THOMSON, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., Great Britain. 
ington, D. O. JUL. SCHIEDMAYER, Germany 
Pror. F. A. P. BARNARD, 8.T.D., LL.D., President of Columbia College, N. Y° Mr. E. LEVASSEUR, France. 
Pror. J. E. HILGARD, Washington, D. O. P. F. KUPKA, Austria. 
Pror. J. C. WATSUN, Ann Arbor, Michigan. EDW. FAVRE PERRET, Switzerland. 
‘JENERAL HENRY K. OLIVER, Salem, Massachusetts. 
GEORGE F. BRISTOW, New York. 
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FARMER’S PATENT BYE-PASS DIP-PIPE. 
WILLIAM FARMER, 
ARCHITECT AND CENERAL CAS ENCINEER, 


ROOMS 87, 89, 91, 111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
00 

WILLiam FARMER may be consulted upon all matters relating to the Manufacture of Illuminating Gas. Will furnish Specifications, 
and Estimates for the Erection of Gas Works of any Capacity, and will erect the same either on Commission or by Contract. 

Having made the Construction of Gas Works a Specialty, perfect satisfaction can be guaranteed. 

Sole Agent for the FOULIS HYDRAULIC MACHINE for Drawing and Charging Retorts. 

Sole Agent for the AITKEN and YOUNG PROCESS FORK MAKING ILLUMINATING GAS. 


PATENTEE OF THE FOLLOWING INVENTIONS. 

EXHAUSTER (Screw Propeller) for Gas or Air, and Condensation. DUMPING BARROW for Wheeling Coal, Coke and Lime, Etc. 
i, HYDRAULIC MAIN for Reducing Pressure on Retorts. ZIGZAG SCRUBBEBRS for Naphthalizing the Gas and Removing the Tar, Ammonia, and 
Naphthaline. bYE-PASS DIP PIPE for reducing the Pressure on Retorts, Etc., as per cut above. SELF-ACTING WATER DISTRIBUTOR 
ior Scrubbers and Washers, iitc. MOVABLE DIP PIPE for Reducing aud Equalizing the Pressure on Retorts. TOWER SCRUBBERS (Jack- 
Sted) for Ecvromizing Space and Building Material. DUPLEX CENTRE SEAL for Keeping all the Boxes in a set continuously in action. 








Drawings, 








) REFERS BY PERMISSION TO THE FOLLOWING GENTLEMEN. 


Professor B. SILLIMAN, New Haven, Conn. | D. HOosTetreER, President Pittsburgh Gas-Light Co. Pittsburgh, 
GEN. CHAS. KROOME, President Manhattan Gaa-Light Company, N. Y. C, VANDERVOORT SMITH, Engineer Manhattan Gas-Light Company, N. Y. 
GEN. * MICKENLOOPER, President Cincinnati Gas-Light Co., Cincinnatti, Ohio. S. L, HusTem, President Laclede Gas-Light Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

a, W, Dnwgn, President Brooklyn Gas-Light Company, Brooklyn, N. ¥, | &, VaNDERFOOL, Engineer, Newark Gas-Light Company, Newark, M J. 
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T. C. HOPPER, Prest, and Gen. Supt. WM. H. HOPPER, Vice-Prest. WM. N. MILSTED, Treas. WM. H. DOWN, Sec. 
AMERICAN METER COMPANY 
WOO LES ee m) im» 9 
WET AND DRY GAS METERS. - PRESSURE REGISTERS. METER PROVERS, i! 
STATION METERS. PRESSURE & VACUUM REGISTERS. PORTABLE TEST METERS. a 
EXHAUSTER GOVERNORS. PRESSURE & VACUUM GAUGES. EXPERIMENTAL METERS. & 
DRY CENTRE VALVES. CRESSON GAS REGULATORS. AMMONIA TEST METERS. 
GOVERNORS FOR GAS WORKS. MARSLAND WATER METERS. BAR AND JET PHOTOMETERS. 


37 Water Street, Cincinnati. 


Manufactorics: ) GAS STOVES—AMERICAN, FRENCH, & ENGLISH. | Agencies: 
| 
} 
s SUQGG@’S “STANDARD” ARGAND BURNERS. ALSO NN AND TTT. 20 South Canal Street, Chicago. 


SUGG’S ILLUMINATING POWER METER. 
512 W. 22d St., N. Y. 
Wet Meters, with Lizar’s “Invariable Measuring’? Drum, | s10 North Secovd Street, St. Louis. 


| 
| 
Arch & 22d Sts., Phila. }  sozz acznts roR THE ALLEN EXHAUSTER GOVERNOR. | 122 & 124 Sutter St., San Francisco. 





HARRIS, HELME & MeILHENNY, 
Successors to Harris & Brother. 


EBESTABIAISELED 1848. K 


PRAG@TIGAL GAS WECBR MANVPRACTURERS, 
Continue as heretofore at the OLD ESTABLISHMENT, Nos. 1115 and 1117 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 


To manufacture Wet and Dry Gas Meters, Station Meters, Experimental Meters, Meter Provers, Centre Seals, Governors, 
Pressure Registers, Indicators, Photometers, and all kinds of Gas Apparatus ; Also furnish all other Articles 
appertaining to the use of Gas Works. 


. 


From our long Practical Experience of the Business (covering a period of 28 years) and from our personal supervision of ald 
Work, we can guarantee all orders to be executed promptly, and in every respect satisfactorily. 


WILLIAM HELME. JOHN McILHENNY. 





WASHINGTON HARRIS. 


WILLIAM W. GOODWIN & CO. 
No. 1012, 1014 and 1016 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


No, 142 Chambers Street, New York ; 
MANUFAOTURERS OF 


Dry and Wet GAS METERS, Station Meters (Square, Cylindrical or in Staves) Glazed Meters, King’s and Sugg’s Experimental Meters, i 
Lamp Post Meters, Etc., Etc., Meter Provers (sizes 2, 5 and 10 feet), Pressure Guages of all kinds, Pressure Registers, Pressure and Vacuum Llie- 
gisters, Pressure Indicators (sizes 4 inch, 6 inch and 9 inch), King’s Pressure and Vacuum Gauges, Dry and Wet Centre Seals, Dry aud Wet Gov 
ernors, Exhauster Governors, Photometers of all descriptions. Letheby’s Sulphur and Ammonia Test Apparatus complete—also 

Testing and Chemical Apparatus of all kinds, ma of the most perfect description, for all purposes relating to Gas. 


Goodwin’s Improved Lowe’s Jet Photometer. i 


W. W. Goodwin is the author of the History and Principles involved in the use of Lowe’s Jet Photometer Also Patentee and we are the 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS Of the ORIGINALand ONLY DIAL whereby the CANDLE POWER and PRESSURE can be instantly read, and allothers are infringements. 


Special attention to repairs of Meters, and all apparatus connected with the business. 


All work guaranteed first class in every particular, and orders filled promptly. 





- = eee SS 


NOW READY AND FOR SALE, 


THE PLUMBER FODELL’S 
AND System of Bookkeeping i 


FOR GAS COMPANIES, 


j Pi 3 ‘ : Price $5, which should be sent either in Check, P. O. Order 
° or Registered Letter. 
= -“ ~ Y 


Blank Bocks, with printed headings and forms on this sys- 
tem, will be supplied to Gas Companies, by applying to W. P. 
FopgeuL Pailadelphia, or 





acs Se. 











HAS BEEN ENLARGED, AND WILL NOW BE 


. . , OFFICE GAS LIGHT JOURNAL, 42 Pine St., N. ¥ ( , 
Published on the First and Fifteenth ot each Month, 

Instead of Monthly. [t will contain many new and valuable features, and thus be indispensable to everyone CATHEL Ss ft 
professionally interested in its special field—Lighting, Heating, Ventilation, Water Supply, and Drainage. CG AS CoO Ni S U RA E io Sy Y é 
MANUAL, 


A M. CALLENDER & CO 





Regular Contributors: 
Enables every Gas Consumer to ascertain at a glance, with. 





’ > 4 : i 
Epw. S. Parisrioxr, 0.E. Gro. 5 Wanrina, Jz., O.E. Prof. Hznry Morton, Ph.D. out any previous knowledge of the Gas Meter, the quantity ‘i i 
Rosert Briaas, C.E. T. O’Conor Stoanz, Ph.D. Dr. Joun H. Bruxinas, U.S.A. | and money value of the Gas consumed. Also the best methoa We 
of obtaining from Gas the largest amount of its light. " 
Price, $2 a Year. Single Copies, 10 Cents. It will be tothe advantage of Gas Companies to supply Hy J 
their Consumers with one of these Guides, as a means of pre- 4) i 
venting complaints arising from their want ot knowledge in Bi } 
THE PLUMBER & SANITARY ENGLNEER, regard to the registration of their meters. For sale by A : 
A. M, CALLENDER & CO. Rk: 
P. O. Box 3037. 140 WILLIAM STREET, New York. | 42 Pine Street, New York, Room 18 is 
at 
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CHARLES F. DIE TERICH'S 
REGENERATOR FURNACE 





FOR HEATING BENCHES OF RETORTS. 


CAN BE ADAPTED TO ANY BENCH WITHOUT DISTURBING THE ORDINARY SETTINGS. 
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These Furnaces have been in operation at the works of the People’s 
Gas Company, Baltimore, since June, 1878, and all the benches in use 
at the present time at the above works are heated by this system, 

Two and one-half per cent. of cannel in the mixture will produce the same 
yield and candle power as 5 per cent. of the same will produce in the ordin- 
ary bench. One of these benches of 6’s, with retorts 20in.x12in.x&ft. 6in., will 
burn off 1,350 pounds of the mixture in 3 hours, just as easily as 1,200 pounds 
can be burnt off in the ordinary bench, with retorts of the above dimensions, 
in 4 hours. One of these benches can be worked during the 24 hours with 
less labor than is usually required to work the ordinary bench during the 
same time. And one man can attend to 16 or 20 of the fires. Twenty-five 
per cent. of the coke is sufficient to thoroughly burn off the charges. 

State, city, and factory rights granted on reasonable terms. For full par- 
ticulars apply to either 


CHAS. F. DIETERICH, Eng’r People’s Gas Co., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


WMS FARMER, F. L. HAGADORN, HENRY J. DAVISON, 
111 Broadway, N.Y, 162 Beach St., Chicago, Ill. 231 Broadway, N.Y. 
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